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There  are  no  surprises  in  the  Eisenhower  memoirs. 
Ain  Aiiicric.m  who  in  the  1950'n  hail  his  normal 
daily  fill  of  two  or  three  newspapers  a  day,  news 
reporls  eserj  hour  on  the  hour,  the  news  on  tele¬ 
vision  at  twelve,  three,  six,  and  eleven,  the  commen¬ 
tators  on  television,  the  interviews  with  the  President 
and  his  cabinet  and  sometimes  even  Mr.  Hagerly 
on  television,  the  press  conferences  on  television, 
the  editorials.  Mr.  Lippmann,  Messrs.  Alsop,  Mr. 
Reston.  Mr.  Krock.  Mr.  Lawrence.  Mr.  Drum¬ 
mond,  not  to  forget  "Meet  The  Press,”  “World  Re¬ 
port,"  “What  Washington  Thinks,"  the  gossip  in 
Winchcll,  the  real  story  in  Time,  the  columns  in 
Newsw  eek,  the  closeups  in  Life,  the  Washington  low- 
down  in  Hedda  Hopper  and  Hy  Gardner — will  find 
it  all  familiar,  especially  if  since  the  I950's  he  has 
read  Sherman  Adams  on  Eisenhower.  Robert  I. 
Donovan  on  Eisenhower,  Mcrio  J.  Pusey  and  Mar¬ 
quis  Childs  and  Emmet  Hughes  on  Eisenhower. 

Everything  “political" — which  in  current  usage 
means  the  bu/^  surrounding  eminent  persons  in 
Washington — is  now  constantly  reported  and  inter¬ 
preted  by  the  armies  of  professional  communica¬ 
tors  who  often  work  hand  in  hand  with  the  eminent 
persons  who  are  themselves  busy  establishing  their 
image  in  history  with  the  Rankes  and  Toynbees  of 


the  Newspaper  Guild.  The  Kennedy  Administration 
has,  in  matters  of  self-exculpation  and  self-glorifi¬ 
cation,  already  shown  itself  to  be  to  the  Eisenhower 
Administration  what  “Telstar"  is  to  Western 
Union.  The  usual  “leaK"  to  a  friendly  correspon¬ 
dent  by  an  official  hopeful  of  inspiring  a  little  action 
in  Congress  has  been  replaced  by  a  courting  of 
writers,  editorialists,  journalists,  historians,  and  poets 
so  open  that  the  present  administration  began  writ¬ 
ing  its  history  before  it  made  any.  But  even  in  the 
days  of  clumsy  Charley  Wilson  and  Ezra  Taft  Ben¬ 
son  and  Arthur  Summerficid — simple  corporation 
presidents  and  auto  dealers  who  were  never  suspect¬ 
ed  of  reading  Lord  David  Cecil  and  Stendhal — there 
was  such  a  deluge  of  “news"  about  what  Charley 
Wilson  had  said  to  Ike  and  how  Ezra  Taft  Benson 
was  in  direct  touch  with  the  Almighty  on  the  farm 
problem  and  wbat  “Jerry”  Persons  thought  and 
“Bob"  Taft  is  supposed  to  have  said  and  how 
“Sherm"  bawled  out  the  Congressman  and  what 
“Foster"  really  said  about  the  President's  not  doing 
his  “homework"  that  it  turns  out  now  that  the  geuer- 
alissinio  of  the  Business  Man's  Administration,  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  country  in  the  last  days 
of  McCarthy's  terror,  knew  little  more  than 
the  rest  of  us  did.  and  that  much  of  what  he  has  to 
tell  us  the  reporters  and  inside  dopesters  told  us 
first.  Indeed,  the  author  acknowledges  that  his  own 
initial  drafts  of  this  book  were  so  sketchy — “con¬ 
tained  little  more  than  those  things  that  left  rather 
vivid  impressions  in  my  memory" — that  his  re¬ 


searcher  had  to  look  up  “much  in  the  way  of  facts 
and  statistics”  to  stimulate  “recall  of  my  attitudes 
and  thoughts  in  those  years." 

The  President  of  the  United  States  for  eight  years 
had  to  look  up  the  public  record  that  most  of  us 
more  or  less  know  in  order  to  find  out  what  actual¬ 
ly  happened  during  his  administration.  .And  this 
lack  of  authoritative  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
chief  executive  himself  is  due  only  incidentally  to 
the  mad  proliferation  of  communications.  For  if 
Eisenhower  had  had  a  political  philosophy  relevant 
to  the  ordering  of  our  society  he  would  have  been 
authoritative  enough,  at  least  in  conflict  with  his  ad¬ 
versaries,  to  have  kept  something  back  from  the 
general  ruck  of  publicity.  But  as  all  the  Saint-Sim<'ns 
of  the  inside  track  told  us  years  ago.  and  as  Eisen¬ 
hower  revealed  in  everything  he  said  out  loud  when 
he  was  president  and  in  everything  he  savs  in  this 
hook,  he  had,  in  the  field  of  domestic  policy,  n,>t 
political  ideas  but  just  pious  hopes,  nostalgic  abstrac¬ 
tions,  virtuous  incantations.  And  so  the  man  whom 
the  “liberal"  and  Eastern  Republicans  picked  to  be¬ 
come  their  candidate  because  there  was  no  other 
Republican  with  his  genially  amorphous  philosophv 
who  could  win.  found  himself  locked  in  combat 
with  the  Tafts.  Knowlands,  Brickers.  Jenners.  Mc- 
Carthys — the  arrogant,  reactionary,  spiteful  crew- 
who  ran  their  party  in  Congress  and  could  tell  the 
president  where  to  go — he  could  only  shift  his 
ground  in  exasperated  compromise  and.  except  when 
he  was  happily  conferring  with  •Tnsii-r"  Tn.i. “xv:. 
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iton”  and  “Anthony’*  about  the  real  issues,  those 
which  required  his  notable  military-diplomatic-polili- 
cal  gifts  of  compromise  and  sweet  unction,  he  had 
to  look  on  as  passively  and  become  as  non-signifi¬ 
cant  an  actor  as  everyone  else  reading  the  Washing¬ 
ton  columnists  and  commentators  in  those  fumbling 
years. 

One  reads  these  memoirs  with  the  realization  that 
on  some  basic  issues  the  President  of  the  United 
States  knew  even  less  of  what  was  happening  than 
did  the  columnists  and  dopesters.  How  could  the 
Eisenhower  memoirs  be  significantly  informative 
when  he  says,  of  his  first  talks  with  Taft  during 
the  Truman  administration,  that  he  had  the  im¬ 
pression  that  Taft  “and  some  of  his  colleagues  were 
interested,  primarily,  in  cutting  the  President  or 
Ihe  Presidency,  down  to  size.  I  obtained  similar  re¬ 
actions  from  others  with  whom  I  conferred” — and 
than  adds  to  this  same  sentence  Ih.it  this  “impres¬ 
sion”  was  “possibly  a  mistaken  one”?  If  in  1950-52 
General  Eisenhower  thought  himself  “possibly  mis¬ 
taken”  in  this  “impression,”  Ihe  former  President  of 
the  United  States  now  knows,  after  the  buffeting  he 
got  from  Taft  and  Knovviand  as  leaders  in  Congress 
of  his  own  parly,  that  this  Congressional  campaign 
to  cut  the  President  down  to  size — any  President  no 
matter  how  “conservative”  he  may  think  himself — ■ 
is  the  most  important  fact  of  political  warfare  in 
the  United  States.  Whether  motivated  by  hatred  of 
1-DR  still,  or  small-lovvn  resentments,  or  by  isola¬ 
tionist  and  racist  and  greedy  interests,  this  Congres¬ 
sional  ambition  was  what  gave  McCarthy  his  op¬ 
portunity,  what  has  made  the  Senate  the  spawning- 
ground  of  all  recent  presidential  candidates,  what  has 
turned  out  to  be  the  most  significant  check  on  even 
the  genuine  and  limited  aspirations  of  the  New 
Frontier,  And  Eisenhower,  who  was  always  froth¬ 
ing  with  amazement,  rage,  frustration  at  this  obstin¬ 
acy  and  unreasonableness  and  slyness  of  important 
Congressmen,  came  to  suffer  opposition  from  his 
own  party  in  Congress  that  not  even  Truman  had 
suffered.  Yet  never  in  these  memoirs,  though  he  de¬ 
scribes  with  feeling  this  opposition  from  the  right 
wing,  does  he  show  the  slightest  awareness  of  svhy 
it  went  after  him,  or  what  this  Congression.il 
“fourth”  parly  represents,  or  to  what  extent  his  own 
lack  of  knowledge  and  interest  in  domestic  affairs 
made  these  att.icks  possible  and  kept  them  alive. 

The  Congressional  opposition  in  his  own  parly 
was  unreasonable.  Equally  unreasonable  and  regret¬ 
table  was  the  tendency  of  labor  not  to  make  com¬ 
mon  cause  with  capital.  Even  Ihe  one  plumber  in  Ihe 
cabinet  of  millionaires.  Secretary  of  Labor  Durkin, 
unaccountably  thought  it  his  job  to  represent  the  in¬ 
terests  of  labor,  and  even  thought  that  he  would  nev¬ 
er  get  a  job  with  a  union  again  if  he  remained  .is 
loftily  above  the  battle  .is  the  President  wanted  him 
to  be!  Political  life  was  full  of  unreasonable  people 
who  helped  bring  the  Eisenhower  “crusade”  low. 
Not  that  the  crusade  ever  failed  officially.  For  if 
these  memoirs  don’t  bring  in  much  news,  they  cer¬ 
tainly  are  an  attempt  to  justify  a  dis,istrous  admini¬ 
stration,  to  put  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  back  on 
his  pedestal  again..  This  can  be  done  only  by  rhetoric 
and  incantation,  by  words  that  try  to  obliterate 
the  real  facts  of  political  conflict,  Ihe  real  ambitions 
among  the  Eastern  Republicans  and  corporation 
executives  who  put  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  into  the 
Presidency,  and  that  in  Ihe  im.ige  of  McGuffey’s 
Reader  and  Abilene  (as  before  1911,  when  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower  entered  West  Point  and  got  lost  to 
ordinary  society  forever)  tries  to  take  all  specific 
interests  out  of  politics,  all  the  social  truth  out  of 
American  life.  This  hook  represents  an  effort  to 
transform  the  past  by  rhetoric,  and  it  is  the  rhe¬ 
toric  of  a  man  whose  successes  have  always  been 
those  of  a  diplomat,  staff  leader,  and  conciliator. 

In  Ihe  days  of  Eisenhower’s  press  conferences, 
when  Ihe  President  would  regularly  turn  purple  at 
some  “unwarranted”  question  and,  shaking  his  'index 
finger  at  the  reporter  as  he  began,  “Now  I’ll  |  say 


this,”  gameiy  throw  himself  into  soms 
strangled  explanation  as  if  it  were  D-Day 
itself,  it  was  of  course  assumed  that  the 
old  warrior  was  just  not  used  to  words. 
Eisenhower  is  very  sensitive  about  his 
reputation  on  this  point.  “I  soon  learned 
that  ungrammatical  sentences  in  the  tran¬ 
scripts  caused  many  to  believe  that  1  was 
incapable  of  using  good  English;  indeed, 
.several  people  who  have  examined  my 
private  papers,  many  in  my  handwriting, 
have  expressed  outright  astonishment 
that  in  my  writings  syntax  and  gramma* 
tical  structure  svere  at  lea.st  adequate. 
By  consistently  focussing  on  ideas  rather 
than  on  phrasing.  I  was  able  to  avoid 
causing  the  nation  a  serious  setbaclc 
through  anything  I  said  in  many  hours, 
over  eight  years,  of  intensive  question* 
ing.”  Grim  self-control  is  a  notable  fact 
about  Eisenhower's  public  statements, 
and  his  incoliercncies  at  the  press  con* 
terence  were  probably  due  to  enforced 
restraint  on  his  notoriously  choleric 
temper,  for  he  was  often  simply  outraged 
by  his  opponents  in  Congress  and  else* 
where  but  had  to  act,  as  always,  as  if 
he  were  above  the  battle.  Of  course  it  is 
also  true  that  his  idea  of  comment  on 
public  affairs  was  to  advance  his  ‘con¬ 
victions"  and  “feelings”  (“Now  I'll 
say  this”),  and  that  these  proposifioiis 
were  being  half-defiantly,  half-pomnous* 
ly  articulated  by  someone  who  could 
never  connect  or  develop  abstractions. 
But  Eisenhower,  the  graduate  of  elite 
technical  .schools  like  West  Point  and  the 
War  College,  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  most  formidable  armies  ever  assem* 
bled  by  any  coalition  of  nations,  never 
had  a  field  command,  had  always  been 
a  staff  man  and  bureaucrat,  and  his  suc¬ 
cess  was  as  a  mediator  and  executive, 
which  required  a  special  gift  for  getting 
along  with  people  and  for  making  them 
get  along  with  each  other.  In  twelve 
years  Eisenhower  rose  from  being  an 
Unknown  lieutenant  colonel  to  the  Presi* 
dency  of  the  I'nited  States  because  of 
his  ‘'human"  gifts,  his  personal  smooth* 
ness  and  charm — and  all  of  these,  as  he 
went  on  to  show  as  head  of  NATO,  re* 
qiiired  glad  and  happy  words,  authorita* 
live  and  comforting  words,  words  both 
fatherly  and  stern,  severe  yet  comforting. 

Mr.  Eisenhower  is,  in  fact,  a  cunning 
rhetorician.  In  this  book  his  words  seek 
to  do  more  than  make  the  reader  over¬ 
look  the  early  sellout  to  MeCarthy  and 
the  actual  private  opposition  to  Negro 
advance;  he  wants  to  make  you  believe 
that  he  was  powerless  against  McCarthy 
and  that  his  frigid  acknowledgement  of 
“rights"  for  everybody  took  care  of  Little 
Rock.  In  an  age  of  publicity,  manipulated 
news  and  sla.ited  news,  an  age  in  which 


public  leaders  must  consciously  plav  a 
part,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  shows  in  ti>e 
words  of  this  book  why  he  became  the 
great  figure  he  did — not  as  a  general's 
general,  but  by  persuasion.  And  to  judge 
by  the  ease  with  which  he  falls  into  talk¬ 
ing  about  Churchill  as  “Winston”  and 
Eden  as  “Anthony.”  this  book  had  its 
mental  origins  in  Eisenhower's  favorite 
setting — a  few  world  leaders  gathered  in 
his  den  for  a  quietly  decisive  chat.  This 
“informal,”  simple,  clubby,  consciously 
“human”  atmosphere  sets  the  tone  of  the 
memoirs — as  he  recites  incidents  from 
the  1952  campaign,  we  actually  hear  the 
great  man  “chuckling"  at  one  point,  re¬ 
membering  “a  ripple  of  amusement” 
about  members  of  his  staff  missing  the 
campaign  train  as  it  pulled  out  of  a  sta¬ 
tion.  Even  the  peculiar  stiffness  of  some 
phrases  (as  when  “Winston”  “couched 
his  concurrence”)  shows  the  middle 
ground  he  takes  in  this  book  between 
the  abstractions  of  his  public  speeches 
and  the  explosive,  slangy  and  profane 
examples  of  his  private  conversation 
furnished  us  by  Emmet  Hughes  in  The 
Ordeal  of  Power. 

In  this  book  we  see  the  great  man 
(now  happily  retired  from  all  irksome 
responsibility)  reminiscing  to  a  few 
friends  in  the  consciously  correct  stvie 
suitable  to  a  book  that  is  meant  to  put 
everything  straight,  to  explain  away  a 
disastrous  record — yet  all  this  mo‘  t  hold 
to  the  tone  of  detachment  and  “auiiise* 
ment,”  as  befits  a  successful  general  who, 
unlike  Caesar,  turned  down  the  crown  in 
private  even  more  often  (he  says)  than 
he  did  in  public.  The  condescending  style 
seems  to  reflect  not  clumsiness  so  much 
as  respect  for  his  own  importance — “I 
thought  it  completely  absurd  to  mention 
my  name  in  the  same  breath  as  the 
Presidency.  Mr.  Pinkley  (the  correspon¬ 
dent  who  first  mentioned  possible  presi¬ 
dential  glory  to  him)  still  chuckles  as 
he  reminds  me  of  my  rather  violently 
phrased  and  somewhat  embellished 
‘No.’”  In  his  image  of  himself,  for  this 
book,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  is  always 
relaxed,  idealistic,  genuine,  fatherly.  .\s 
you  read  his  account  of  certain  notorious 
failures  and  surrenders,  you  wonder  how 
in  the  world  argument  would  ever  be  pos¬ 
sible  with  this  general  as  he  comfortably 
remembers  now  that  in  the  1952  cam¬ 
paign  “I  did  want  to  make  clear  my  ideas 
and  attitudes.” 

How  did  he  do  that?  Speaking  to  young 
people.  “I  asked  for  help  in  sustaining  in¬ 
dividual  liberty,  competitive  enterprise, 
and  freedom  of  opportunity,  as  visual¬ 
ized  by  our  Constitution.”  Of  course 
this  is  pure  bunk,  especially  when  he 
says  “I  asked  for  help,”  yet  it  is  impos* 


able  to  imagine  young  people  ever  talk¬ 
ing  back  to  the  General,  even  questioning 
him;  those  famous  blue  eyes,  born  to 
lead  and  to  inspire,  would  turn  on  then 
in  wrathful  amazement.  In  his  ac;ep- 
tance  speech  “I  said  I  accepted  their 
summons  to  lead  a  crusade  for  freedom 
in  America  and  freedom  in  the  world.” 
What  can  an  outraged  reader  do  with 
this,  except  wonder  why  the  same  man 
is  always  so  moral  and  lofty  about  living 
up  to  campaign  promises?  Why  did  he 
want  Nixon  as  his  running  mate?  “The 
feature  that  especially  appealed  to 
me  was  the  reputation  that  Congress¬ 
man  Nixon  had  achieved  for  fairness  in 
the  investigating  process.  Not  once  had 
he  overstepped  the  limits  prescribed  by 
the  American  sense  of  fair  play  or  Amer¬ 
ican  rules  applying  to  such  investigations. 
He  did  not  persecute  or  defame.  This 
1  greatly  admired.”  This  account  of  Nix¬ 
on  as  investigator  is  untrue,  and  I  am 
not  sure,  from  the  tone  of  this  recom¬ 
mendation.  that  Eisenhower  believes  it  to 
be  true.  But  I  am  sure  that  when  the 
general  dictated  these  words,  or  suggested 
the  “idea”  to  the  man  who  actually  found 
the  words,  he  believed  in  what  he  was 
saying.  He  believes  in  his  own  sincerity. 
The  General,  1  am  convinced,  really 
thinks  he  believes  in  what  he  says  he  be¬ 
lieves.  He  thinks  that  words  are  meant 
to  uplift,  to  comfo'X.  to  support,  to  make 
Americans  feel  safe  and  strong  and 
happy.  Of  course  he  did  not  rely  on  his 
sincerity  alone  when  he  wrote  or  talked 
to  Churchill  and  Eden  about  foreign  af¬ 
fairs — there,  as  the  chapters  on  Korea 
and  Suez  show,  he  was  sophisticated, 
brisk,  and  expert.  He  did  not  talk  this 
way  when  he  was  in  the  White  House. 
According  to  Emmet  Hughes,  he  wou'J 
break  out  in  the  fiercest  exasperation, 
and  like  a  Babbitt  or  an  Arrowsmith 
shouting  in  private  about  the  bunk  he 
has  to  endure  in  public,  he  would  talk 
straight  to  the  point  and  from  the  heart, 
in  phrases  broken  by  genuine  feeling — ■ 
“Oh,  absolutely.  Anything  that  will  get 
us  out  of  complacency — and  make  this 
next  Congress  realize  how  serious  things 
are — that's  all  to  the  good.  .  .  .  Look,  I 
know — I  admit — you're  right  in  a  lot  of 
what  you  say.  . . 

But  in  these  memoirs  language  is  em¬ 
ployed  just  to  paint  over.  In  1952  there 
was  no  “surrender  on  Morningside 
Heights."  “The  fact  was  that  Senator 
Taft  and  I  agreed  emphatically  on  the 
need  for  fiscal  sanity  in  the  government, 
as  on  most  other  issues,  long  before  the 
breakfast  talk.”  Nor  did  he  surrender  to 
McCarthy  in  Wisconsin  by  taking  out 
the  paragraph  praising  Marshall  alter 


the  Jenner-McCarthy  attacks  on  him  as  a 
“traitor.”  It's  just  that  Governor  Kohler, 
looking  the  speech  over  in  advance, 
pointed  out  that  the  praise  for  Marshall 
had  obviously  been  added  to  an  already 
prepared  address,  and  seemed  out  of 
place.  Of  course  General  Eisenhower 
cannot  bear  anything  in  his  speeches  like 
that.  As  for  Senator  Nixon's  rich  friends 
and  their  private  benefactions — “I  have 
long  admired  and  applauded  Senator 
Nixon's  American  faith  and  the  deter¬ 
mination  to  drive  Communist  sympa¬ 
thizers  from  offices  of  public  trust.”  Poor 
Secretary  Durkin,  the  plumbers’  union 
official,  didn't  seem  to  understand  that 
he  was  in  the  Cabinet  to  represent  Eisen¬ 
hower's  views  to  labor,  and  now  the 
author  wants  to  make  it  clear  that  “to 
suggest  that  I  had  any  prejudice  against 
labor,  either  as  work  (sic)  or  a  political 
and  social  force,  was  perfectly  ridiculous 
and.  from  my  viewpoint,  unthinkable.” 

Words,  says  the  General,  my  words, 
will  take  off  all  your  doubts  and  misrep¬ 
resentations.  Was  there  perhaps  an  im¬ 
pression  in  the  country  at  the  time  of  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  on  desegregation 
that  the  White  House  wasn't  making  its 
moral  support  felt?  “My  feelings  could 
well  be  summed  up  by  one  sentence: 
There  must  be  no  second-class  citizens  in 
this  country.”  Did  Eisenhower  depress 
Churchill  at  one  time  by  saying  that  “we 
would  feel  free  to  use  the  atomic  bomb 
against  military  targets,  whenever  mili¬ 
tary  advantage  dictated  such  use"?  “I 
earnestly  assured  Winston  that  I  had  no 
intention  of  acting  rashly.  .  .”  Admiral 
Radford,  it  seems,  was  chosen  head  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  because  he  un¬ 
derstood  Eisenhower's  own  philosophy  of 
unification  better  than  anyone  c'se. 
Eisenhower  was  always  in  agreement 
with  John  Foster  Dulles.  Did  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Republicans  obviously  laugh 
in  his  face  when  “I  said  it  was  my  inten¬ 
tion  to  redeem  the  pledges  of  the  plat¬ 
form  and  the  campaign.”  “Whenev-r 
politicians  expressed  these  cynical  con¬ 
siderations  to  me.  they  invariably  en¬ 
countered  a  rebuff  that  left  them  a  bit 
embarrassed.”  In  short,  words  will  lai.e 
care  of  anything  and  everything — even 
of  the  Kennedy's'  culture.  The  White 
House  arrangements  conveyed  to  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Mrs  Eisenhower  “much  of  the 
dignity,  the  simple  greatness  of  Amerisa. 
Because  of  this  feeling,  we  never  felt  that 
we  had  any  right  to  make  major  changes 
in  the  structure  itself  or  in  the  principal 
furnishings.”  There's  a  shot  in  the  eye  for 
Jackie,  and  notice  how  calmly  and  you 
might  say  unctuously  the  shot's  delivered. 
How  can  one  fault  a  Personage  like  this? 
How  dare  one  review  him?  r] 


Secret  Ag^ent  JJ~2 


The  Craft  of  Intelligence 
by  Allen  Dulles. 

Harper.  277  pp.,  $4.95 

Malciilm  Muggeridge 

■|he  Brother'  Dulles  might  well,  one 
feels,  like  the  Brothers  Karamazov,  pro¬ 
vide  the  subject  for  a  novel  of  our  time. 
When  we  consider  them  as  non-fiction, 
however,  we  have  to  take  account  of 
the  historical  fatality  whereby  one  of 
them,  Foster,  became  'Secretary  of  State 


under  a  President  only  too  content  to 
entrust  him  with  the  shaping  and  execu¬ 
tion  of  American  foreign  policy,  and  the 
other,  Allen,  took  over  the  direction  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  at  a  time 
of  intensified  cold  war  when  its  opera¬ 
tions  were  commonly  regarded  as  having 
crucial  importance.  The  two  of  them,  in¬ 
deed,  were  key  figures  in  what  Pravda 
still  likes  to  call  American  ruling  circles. 
Foster,  mercifully  fropi  a  reviewer'! 
point  of  view,  did  not  live  to  write  his 
memoirs;  Allen,  having  now  been  induc¬ 


ed  to  retire,  has  found  time  to  record  his 
impressions  of  the  C.I.A.,  as  well  as  of 
earlier  experiences  in  the  field  of  Intel¬ 
ligence. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that, 
as  is  common  enough  among  eminent 
contemporary  personages,  he  has  employ¬ 
ed  a  ghost.  Everything  suggests  that 
The  Craft  of  Intelligence  is  his  own  un¬ 
aided  work.  The  Dulles  prose  style,  like 
the  Dulles  style  of  oratory,  is  quite  un¬ 
mistakable.  It  has  about  it  a  kind  of  pas¬ 
sionate  ordinariness  reminiscent  of  those 
forms  of  denrentia  which  'express^  them- ' 
selves,  not  in  howling  and  incoherence, 
but  rather  in  an  icily  terrifying  calm  and 


banality.  The  Hebrew  prophets,  I  'hould 
suppose,  were  tiresome  enough,  but  at 
least  their  wild  appearance  and  '«ordt 
matched  their  prophetic  role.  Supposing 
their  ferocious  admonitions  had  been 
proclaimed  in  the  accents  and  the  attira 
of  a  Rotary  get-together!  Then,  surely, 
it  would  not  have  been  enough  to  drop 
them,  like  Jeremiah,  down  a  deep  well; 
to  ensure  their  extinction,  a  large  stone 
would  have  had  to  be  dropped  in  after 
them. 

Mr.  Allen  Dulles  has  witnessed,  and 
personally  pt^iqipated  in,  the  stupend¬ 
ous  growth  in-  American  Intelllgrnca 
activities,  from  nothing  to  the  preset t( 


■t 


vast,  Imposing,  and  variegated  edifice. 

one  knows  what  it  costs  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Exchequer,  but  certainiy  a  great  dea\ 
Some  idea  of  its  range  is  given  by  Mr. 
Dulles  when  he  mentions,  in  passing, 
how  “some  good  work  of  field  collection 
In  Arizona”  pointed  to  the  imminence  of 
a  coup  d’etat  in  Iraq.  One  knew,  of 
course,  that  the  C.I.A.  men  were  thick 
on  the  ground  in  places  like  Laos  and 
Afghanistan;  one  would  expect  to  rub 
shoulders  with  them  in  the  bars  and  bor¬ 
dellos  of  Brazil  and  Montevideo,  and  to 
find  them  dispensing  funds  where 
Africa’s  sunny  fountains  roll  down  their 
golden  sand.  But  Arizona! 

As  a  wartime  officer  in  M.1.6.  I 
witnessed  the  first  O.S.S.  arrivals  among 
us  after  Pearl  Harbor.  They  came  from 
Yale  and  Harvard,  from  studying  The 
Waxteland  and  Beowulf;  from  selling 
motor  cars  in  Prague,  and  real  estate  on 
the  Riviera;  linguists,  some  in  unfamiliar 
uniform,  and  some  neat,  some  plutocraiic 
or  even  senatorial  offspring  for  whom  a 
niche  had  to  be  found  in  the  lusher,  less 
exacting  branches  of  the  armed  forces. 
All  were  inclined  to  hold  our  legeml.aiy 
Secret  Service  in  a  certain  awe.  This 
was  the  innocent  springtime  of  American 
Intelligence.  It  soon  passed.  The  remun¬ 
eration  commanded  by  agents  went  soar¬ 
ing  up,  and  grumbles  were  shortly  to  be 
heard  in  M.1.6.  offices  about  these 
clumsy,  affluent  American  interlopers 
who  just  did  not  know  a  double-agent 
from  one-time  pads.  It  was  in  the  course 
of  a  tirade  on  such  lines  that  I  first  heard 
Allen  Dulles's  name.  Of  all  impertin¬ 
ences,  he  was,  it  appeared,  operating  in 
Switzerland,  and  sending  in  reports  in¬ 
dependently  of  Our  Man  there.  Clearly, 
they  were  non-sensical  and  should  be 
disregarded.  All  the  same! 

How  drastically  the  English  and  .Amer¬ 
ican  rclcs  were  to  be  reversed,  in  Intelli¬ 
gence  as  in  other  fields!  The  poor  old 
Secret  Service  is  legendary  no  longer,  ex¬ 
cept  in  James  Bond  novels.  It  has  come 
to  have  a  positively  comic  connotation, 
more  particularly  in  its  countcr-espiun- 


Stoic  Traveler 

The  Middle  Passage 

by  V.  S.  Naipaul. 

Macmillan,  232  pp.,  $5.00 

Sybille  Bedford 

I  had  been  travelling  around  for 
nearly  seven  months.  I  was  getting 
tired.  In  Jamaica  my  diary  entries 
grew  shorter  and  shorter  .  .  .  There 
was  nothing  new  to  record.  Every 
day  I  saw  the  same  things — unem¬ 
ployment,  ugliness,  over-population, 
race — every  day  I  heard  the  same 
circular  arguments. 

The  Middle  Passage  is  a  book  essentially 
about  that  perennial  conjunction  of  his¬ 
torical  misconduct  with  present  and 
intrinsic  human  weakness;  the  colonial 
legacy.  Mr.  V.  S.  Naipaul  describes  and 
explains  with  controlled,  one  might  say 
tolerant,  despair  the  spiritual  chaos  and 
material  shortcomings  of  modern  life  in 
some  post-slavcholding  societies.  In 
form,  the  book  is  the  account  of  what 
must  have  been  on  the  whole  a  rather 
depressing  Caribbean  journey:  Trinidad 
revisited,  where  the  .author,  himself  of 
Hindu  descent,  was  born  and  bred; 
British  Guiana,  Surinam,  '  Jamaica. 
Martinique.  The  Middle  Postage  St  a 


age  activities.  Mr.  Dulles  Is  really  very 
charitable  when  he  bestows  a  word  of 
faint  praise  on  our  Official  Secrets  Act. 
He  goes  on  to  remark,  in  what  is  surely 
one  of  the  great  understatements  of  all 
time,  that  our  “practices  in  hiring  and 
retaining  personnel  leave  a  good  deal  to 
be  desired” — an  observation  which  ought 
to  be  good  for  a  hearty  laugh  whenever 
the  Macleans  give  a  dinner  party  in  Mos¬ 
cow. 

In  any  case,  the  C.I.A.  now  bestrides 
the  so-called  Free  World  like  a  colo-isus, 
with  other  N.A.T.O.  Intelligence  Services 
peeping  out  at  one  another,  not  always 
amiably,  from  between  its  huge  legs. 
Mr.  Dulles,  not  unnaturally,  considers 
the  enormous  proliferation  and  expansion 
of  American  Intelligence  agencies  both 
inevitable  and  beneficial,  especially  when 
they  come,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree, 
under  the  C.I.A.  umbrella.  He  is  even 
prepared  to  take  a  fairly  s.oical  view  of 
a  more  or  less  independent  rival  estab¬ 
lishment  like  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency  created  by  Mr.  McNamara  in 
1961,  though  at  lower  levels,  one  gath¬ 
ers,  competition  is  intense  to  the  point 
of  being  murderous. 

There  would  seem  to  be  some  natii.'-al 
trend  towards  in-fighting  within  and  be¬ 
tween  Intelligence  organizations  ostensi¬ 
bly  on  the  same  side.  I  often  used  to  re¬ 
flect  in  the  war  that  if  only  this  hostility 
could  have  been  directed  towards  the 
enemy  a  speedy  victory  would  be  assur¬ 
ed.  It  was  comforting,  after  the  war,  to 
learn  that  an  exactly  comparable  state 
of  affairs  prevailed  on  the  German  side 
with  Ribhentrop,  Himmler,  and  Admiral 
Canaris  more  concerned  to  cut  one  an¬ 
other’s  throats  than  ours.  Happily,  too, 
from  all  one  can  learn,  Soviet  Intelli¬ 
gence  personnel  are  far  from  being  a 
band  of  brothers.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
close  similarity  in  Intelligence  theory  and 
practice  the  whole  world  over.  Our  spies, 
like  our  beats,  engage  in  tbe  same  ec¬ 
centricities  of  dress  and  behavior,  .end 
the  writing  of  defectors  from  Soviet  In¬ 
telligence — for  instance,  Alexander  Or¬ 
lov’s  Handbook  of  Intelligence  of  Guer- 


travel  book.  If  writing  is  inseparable 
from  the  writer’s  quality  of  mind,  travel 
writing  is  inseparable  also  from  his 
tastes,  his  idiosyncrasies,  his  general 
temperament — it  is  what  happens  to  him 
when  confronted  by  a  column,  a  bird,  a 
sage,  a  cheat,  a  riot;  wine,  fruit,  dirt; 
the  delay  in  the  dust,  the  failing  aero¬ 
plane.  Mr.  Naipaul  is  a  novelist  (The 
House  of  Mr.  Biswas) ;  he  is — un¬ 
doubtedly — a  good  writer.  His  values 
are  sane,  his  reactions  kind:  when  he  is 
repelled,  as  he  often  has  cause  to  be, 
his  weapons  are  ironical  exposition  and 
resigned  analysis;  in  fact,  he  is  very 
civilized.  He  writes  well;  he  can  he 
wonderfully  visual;  he  has  a  nice  sense 
of  comedy  which  is  at  ease  with  the 
odd  characters  he  meets  on  boats  and 
trains,  and  he  is  brilliant  nailing  down 
cat’s-cradle  conversations.  He  is  not,  on 
the  evidence  of  this  book,  an  inveterate 
traveler.  As  he  puts  it  himself,  “Travel¬ 
ing  is  often  glamorous  only  in  retrospect 
and  at  times  would  be  insupportable 
without  the  many  kindnesses  encoun¬ 
tered  0,1  the  way.”  True  enough.  But 
that  exact  sentence  could  not  have  been 
written  by  Norman  Douglas  or  P.itrick 
Leigh-Fermor;  D.  H.  Lawrence  (to 
whow  travel' writings  Mr.  Naipaul’s  have 
also  bcch  cbnifftired)  would  not  have  so 


rilla  Warfare — are  indistinguishable 

from  Mr.  Dulles’s. 

How  far  the  American  people  get 
value  for  all  this  expenditure  of  money, 
personnel,  and  effort  is,  of  course,  diffi¬ 
cult  to  say.  Mr.  Dulles  does  not  provide 
much  guidance.  He  reminds  me,  oblique¬ 
ly,  .of  a  bawdy  French  song  I  once  heard 
called  ‘‘Les  Praises  et  les  Framhoises.  ”  It 
was  sung  by  a  lisping  village  maiden, 
which  made  the  gross  meaning  all  the 
funnier.  Mr.  Dulles,  presiding  over  the 
C.I.A.,  and  all  its  nefarious  activities,  is 
in  a  similar  case.  His  ostensible  inno¬ 
cence  contra.sts  hilariously  with  the  sordid 
transactions  in  which  he  finds  himscif 
involved.  “While  homosexuality.”  he 
gently  observes,  “has  played  a  prominent 
role  in  the  most  notorious  recent  cases, 
such  as  Vassall’s,  adultery  or  promiscuity 
is  the  more  usual  lever.”  On  the  other 
hand,  he  goes  on,  “bl.ickmail  based  on 
the  threatened  exposure  of  illicit  sexual 
acts  is  a  powerful  instrument  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  men  of  certain  nationalities,  not 
so  when  applied  to  others.  It  depends  on 
the  mores,  on  the  moral  standards  of  the 
country  of  origin.”  Thus,  he  concludes, 
“the  citizens  of  those  countries  where  a 
certain  value  is  placed  on  marital  fidel¬ 
ity  and  where  social  disapproval  of  in¬ 
fidelity  is  strong  are  naturally  the  most 
likely  victims.”  “A  certain  value”  is  good! 

Mr.  Dulles  is  at  some  pains  to  rebut 
the  widespread  notion  that  he  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  gave  the  President  unsound  ad¬ 
vice  at  the  time  of  the  ill-fated  Bay  of 
Pigs  adventure.  He  may,  for  all  I  know, 
be  right.  Yet,  frankly,  I  myself  would 
always  take  it  for  granted  that  Intelli¬ 
gence  appreciations,  whatever  their 
source,  must  be  misleading.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  think  of  a  single  case  which  sug¬ 
gests  the  contrary.  In  North  Africa,  tor 
instance,  what  with  cipher-cracking,  and 
one  thing  and  another,  we  had  excellent 
sources  of  information  about  Italy.  Yet 
when  the  Fascist  regime  collapsed,  with 
virtually  no  one  even  to  regret  its  pass¬ 
ing,  let  alone  fight  for  its  survival,  none 
of  our  reports  had  envisaged  anything  of 
the  kind. 


acknowledged  the  kindnesses  encoun¬ 
tered;  and  all  three  impart  to  their 
traveling  a  sense  of  vigor,  discovery, 
pleasure,  significance,  sheer  life,  while 
V.  S.  Naipaul’s  gently  stoic  progress 
hardly  becomes  lustrous  even  in  retro¬ 
spect.  They  are  infectious  travelers,  he 
is  not.  He  is  adult  though  young,  a  little 
detached,  fair  and  sad.  He  docs  not 
enjoy  himself.  He  smokes  too  much  and 
takes  a  little  whiskey,  mainly,  one  feels, 
to  soothe  his  nerves;  there  is  no  fun  in 
it.  The  reader  is  not  exhilarated  into 
longing  to  have  been  there;  he  is  perfect¬ 
ly  content  to  find  himself  at  home  read¬ 
ing  such  an  intelligent  book  about  it 
all. 

The  opening  part,  the  voyage  out, 
is  full  of  pace  and  color,  a  joy  to  read 
and  promising  great  things.  The  author 
arrives  at  Trinidad,  Port  of  .Spain,  the 
noisiest  city  in  the  world,  ablaze  with 
neons,  throbbing  with  a  “slightly  flawed 
modernity,” 

...  as  soon  as  anyone  starts  to 
talk  the  radio  is  turned  on.  It  must 
be  loud.  loud.  If  there  arc  more  than 
three,  dancing  will  begin.  Sweat- 
sweat  -  dance  -  dance  -  sweat.  Loud, 
loud,  louder.  If  the  radio  isn’t  pow’- 
erful  enough,  a.  passing  steel  band 
will|bc  inyited  in., Jump-jump-sweat- 
sweat-jump. 


The  point  is  (and  Mr.  Dulles  provides 
an  excellent  example)  that  Intelligence 
personnel,  at  all  levels,  inevitably  lose 
contact  with  reality.  The  trade  attracts 
fantasists,  and  its  practice  encourages 
any  tendency  that  way,  if  it  does  not 
create  it.  There  is  a  couplet  by  Blake 
which  ought  to  be  prominently  displayed 
whenever  two  or  more  Intelligence  offi¬ 
cers  are  gathered  together; 

They  ever  must  believe  a  lie. 

Who  see  with,  not  through,  the  eye. 

I  doubt,  however,  if  it  would  do  any 
good.  Intelligence  is,  by  its  very  nature, 
a  with-the-cye  pursuit. 

One  can  summon  up  a  smile  of  sorts 
at  the  operational  side  of  Mr.  Dulles's 
business,  recalling,  for  instance,  the 
amazing  collection  of  bric-a-brac  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Powers  was  carrying.  The  smile 
fades  when  the  subject  of  Security  crops 
up.  Then  the  antiseptic  taste  really  gets 
into  one’s  mouth;  then  the  trolley  of  sur- 
gieal  instruments  moves  silently  into 
view ; 

People  whose  lives  and  records  ap¬ 
pear  clean  as  a  whistle  when  they 
are  employed  may,  some  years 
later,  develop  latent  weaknesses, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  discover¬ 
ed  in  the  course  of  security  reviews. 

No  one  can  suggest  that  even  the 
most  frequent  security  examinations 
will  point  up  all  weaknesses.  Tha 
best  one  can  do  is  to  have  the  most 
thorough  examination  that  can  be 
given,  and  1  feel  that  one  should 
not  exclude,  in  the  examination, 
technical  aids,  such  as  the  poly¬ 
graph,  more  popularly  known  as  the 
lie  detector. 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  stress  the 
loathesome  implications  of  the  above 
passage.  Torquemada.  Beria,  Himmler, 
or  any  other  of  the  Security  Maestros  of 
history,  would  recognize  it  as  sound  iloc- 
trine.  How  happy  are  those  counti'cs 
which  have  no  secrets  to  secure,  no  sub¬ 
version  to  fear;  where  the  narrow  mind 
and  abnormal  sense  of  rectitude  of  a 
Dulles  can  find  innocuous  expression  in 
pulpits  and  board-rooms,  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  armed  with  the  authority,  wealth, 
and  dangerous  toys  of  a  modern  state.Q 


Fear  besets  him,  the  fear  of  return.  For 
years  in  England,  tailing  asleep  with  the 
electric  fire  on,  he  used  to  be  awakened 
by  the  nightmare  that  he  was  baek  in 
tropical  Trinid.ad,  back  in  the  picaroon 
immigrant  society  with  its  ebullience 
and  irresponsibility  and  tolerance,  the 
tolerance  “which  is  more  than  tolerance 
— an  indifference  to  virtue  as  well  as 
vice.”  with  its  taste  for  corruption  and 
violence,  its  lack  of  respect  for  the  per¬ 
son.  its  brutality:  where  people  watch¬ 
ing  Bcisen  camp  scenes  at  the  cinema 
“will  roar  with  derisive  laughter,”  and 
the  popular  calypso  sings  The  old-time 
Cat-o'-nine!.  where  contempt  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  lingers  on  in  political  administration, 
and  “the  public,  obliged  to  beg  favors, 
continues  to  hold  authority  in  dread  and 
contempt.” 

.  .  .  the  most  successful  people  were 
commission  agents,  bank  managers 
and  members  of  the  distributive 
trades.  Power  was  recognized,  but 
dignity  was  allowed  to  no  one. 
Every  person  of  eminence  was  held 
to  be  crooked  and  contemptible 
.  .  .generosity — the  admiration  of 
equal  for  equal — was  therefore  un¬ 
known;  it  W.1S  a  quality  I  only  knew 
from  books  and  found  only  in  Eng¬ 
land.  .  . 

1  I  >  '  *  ; 

There  is  the  old  West  Indian  craving 


never  have  a  shorlage  of  such  lead¬ 
ers.  and  the  danger  of  niob  rule  and 
aiilhorilarianisni  will  never  cease 
to  be  real.  The  paternalism  of  colon¬ 
ial  rule  will  have  been  replaced  by 
the  jungle  politics  of  rewards  and 
revenge,  the  text-book  condition  for 
chaos. 

And  a  last  note.  While  in  Surinam  Mr. 
Naipaul  had  gone  in  search  of  a  legend: 
He  wanted  to  sec  the  l.azy  Negroes 
of  Coronie,  the  idlest  people  in  th« 
colony,  who,  when  slavery  was  abolish* 
eil  and  the  planters  abandoned  their 
land,  settled  down  to  a  remote,  de*. 
tached  existence,  chasing  out  alt  new¬ 
comers  of  other  races  whose  energy 
might  disturb  their  calm.  He  fotind  no 
idyll.  He  found  flatness,  mosquitos, 
neglect,  a  few  coconuts,  children  in  th« 
mud.  an  old  man  pleased  to  see  s 
visitor, 

A  derelict  man  in  a  derelict  land 
.  .  .lost  in  a  landscape  which  had 
never  ceased  to  be  unreal  because 
the  scene  of  an  enforced  and  always 
temporary  residence:  the  slaves  kid¬ 
napped  from  one  continent  and 
abandoned  on  the  unprofitable  plan¬ 
tations  of  another,  from  which 
there  could  never  more  be  escape. 

I  was  glad  to  leave  Coronie,  for, 
niore  than  lazy  Negroes,  it  held  the 
full  desolation  that  came  to  those 
who  made  the  middle  passaee 
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lor  the  new,  the  up-to-date,  the  import¬ 
ed.  Trollope  noted  it  in  1829:  "They 
will  give  you  ox-tail  soup  when  turtle 
would  be  much  cheaper  .  .  ,  .  When 
yams,  avocado  pears,  the  mountain 
cabbage,  plantains,  and  twenty  other  de¬ 
licious  vegetables  nitiv  be  had  for  the 
gathering,  people  will  insist  on  eating 
bay!  I'inglish  potatiK-s."  Today  it  is  not 
so  much  a  mailer  of  bad  F.nglish  pola- 
toe.  as  of  mass-produced  and  magazine- 
advertised  food,  whiskev  against  local 
rum.  Nescafe  and  Maxwell  House 
against — excellent — home-grown  coffee 
which  is  only  touched  by  middle-class 
expat ri.ates  and  the  very  pexvr. 

Modernity,  then,  turns  out  to  he 
the  extreme  susceptibility  of  people 
who  are  unsure  of  themselves  and. 
having  no  taste  or  style  of  their  own. 
are  eager  for  instruction.  .  .in  Trini¬ 
dad  instruction  is  now  provided  by 
advertising  agencies.  .  .welcomed  by 
the  people.  .  .because  the  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  is  itself  a  modern  thing 
.  .  .If  curiosity  is  a  characteristic  of 
the  cosmopolitan,  the  cosmopolitan¬ 
ism  on  which  Trinidad  prides  itself 
is  fraudulent.  In  the  immigrant  col¬ 
onial  society.  .  .subjected  for  years 
to  the  second-rate  in  newspapers, 
radio  and  cinema,  minds  arc  lightly 
closed  and  Trinidadians  of  all  races 
and  classes  are  remaking  themselves 
in  the  image  ol  the  Hollywood  B- 
man. 


Political  immaturity,  destructive, 
aping  modernity,  wherever  Mr.  Naipaul 
went,  in  British  (iuianu.  in  Surinam, 
Jamaica,  he  was  confronted  by  these 
and  other  elements  of  the  colonial 
legacy:  poverty,  racial  conflict,  roolless- 
ness.  Here  are  some  of  his  analyses.  The 
prejudices  of  race  which  he  found  in 
nearly  every  West  Indian  were  in  his 
view  generated  by  self-contempt,  and 
self-contempt  had  lirsi  been  taught  by 
the  missionaries; 

It  is  the  basis  of  the  faith  of  the 
heathen  convert:  And  in  these.  .  , 
territories,  Christianity  must  be  rc- 
garilcd  as  part  of  the  colonial  con¬ 
ditioning.  It  was  the  religion  of  the 
slave-owners  and  at  first  an  exclusive 
racial  faith.  It  bestowed  righteous¬ 
ness  on  its  possessors.  It  enabled  the 
Dutch  in  Guiana  to  divide  their 
(colored)  population  into  Christians 
and  Negroes.  .  . 

And  from  this  division,  this  fostering  of 
competing  sectional  interests,  derived  an 
absence  of  community  sense,  an  absence 
of  pride  and  ultimately  cynicism.  There 
is.  for  instance, 

.  .  .little  concern  about  the  West 
Indian  emigration  to  Britain.  It 
was  a  lower-class  thing:  it  was  a 
black  thing:  .  .  .at  another  level,  it 
was  regarded  with  malicious  plea- 
aitre  as  a  means  of  embarrassing  the 


British  people,  a  form  of  revenge: 
and  in  this  pleasure  there  was  no 
thought  for  the  emigrants  or  the  dig¬ 
nity  ol  the  nation  about  which  so 
much  was  being  said  and  which  wax 
said  to  be  “emergent.” 

And  Mr.  Naipaul  has  this  to  say  about 
the  stale  of  political  judgment  in  British 


Wherever  ministers  go  they  are 
met  with  trivial  complaints.  .  .sur¬ 
rounded  by  people  who  have  favors 
to  ask.  That  the  government  is  elect¬ 
ed  docs  not  matter,  the  people  re¬ 
quire  it  to  be  as  paternalistic  as  be¬ 
fore.  if  a  little  more  benevolently: 
and  a  popular  government  must  re¬ 
spond.  "The  people”  have  learnt 
their  power,  and  the  sensation  is 
still  so  new  that  every  new  voter  re¬ 
gards  himself  as  a  pressure  group. 

In  this  way  the  people.  .  .beg.  bribe 
and  bully  because  this  is  the  way 
they  got  things  in  the  past.  .  .in  this 
way  the  people  are  a  threat  to  re¬ 
sponsible  government  and  a  threat, 
finally,  to  their  own  leaders.  .  ,  , 

And  this  on  the  menace  of  the  “pro¬ 
test"  leader  as  contrasted  with  the  “crea¬ 
tive”  leader  in  post-colonial  societies: 

For  the  uneducated  masses,  quick 
to  respond  to  racial  stirrings  and 
childishly  pleased  with  destructive 
gestures,  the  protest  leader  will  al¬ 
ways  be  a  hero.  The  West  Indies  will 
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Marcus  Raskin 

(7'r  iiiilhnr  o]  this  review  was  formerly 
a  member  of  the  White  Utmse  Smitmal 
Set  iirity  Coimeil  Staff.) 

The  universities  have  become  more  and 
more  involved  with  defense  policy  since 
th;  beginning  of  tbe  cold  war.  Harvard, 
Princeton,  and  Columbia  now  base  size¬ 
able  institutes  studying  questions  of 
defense  and  so  do  other  universities. 

I  he  money  to  finance  these  studies  gen¬ 
erally  comes  from  one  of  the  agencies 
that  make  up  the  National  Security 
F.stahlishinenI — the  C.I.A..  the  Defense 
Department,  the  Atomic  Fnergy  Com¬ 
mission,  or  the  Office  of  Fmergcncy 
Planning.  Or  it  may  come  from  one  of 
Ihe  foundations. 

Most  of  Ihe  professors  who  work  at 
these  institutes  are  also  paid  as  ■■con¬ 
sultants’’  by  Ihe  Defense  Department 
and  similar  agencies  at  Ihe  rale  ol  $5t> 
to  MIM)  a  day.  When  they  work  for 
corporations  which  are  wholly  sub¬ 
sidized  by  the  government — the  missile 
industry,  for  example-  they  may  receive 
as  much  as  S.3(Mf  a  day.  A  gixxl  many 
are  also  awarded  handsome  contracts 
to  write  papers  for  one  government 
agency  or  another.  Beyond  this,  there 
is  a  steady  exchange  of  expert  between 
Ihe  universities  and  those  special  or¬ 
ganizations.  like  Ihe  RAND  Corpora¬ 
tion.  Ihe  Institute  for  Defense  Analysis, 
and  the  Office  of  Naval  Research,  which 
have  been  set  up  by  Ihe  Defense  De¬ 
partment  or  one  of  its  branches. 

What  are  we  to  make  of  these  in¬ 
stitutes  and  organizations'.’  .Alicr  ex¬ 
amining  a  gosKi  deal  of  Iheir  work,  while 
I  was  in  the  (iovernmcnl  and  now  that 
I  am  out  of  il.  I  have  come  to  Ihe 
conclusion  that  their  most  im|iortant 
function  is  lo  justify  and  extend  Ihe 
existence  of  iheir  employers.  This  is  not 
lo  say  that  some  of  the  papers  they 
-produce  are  not  valuable  coniribulionx 

10  defense  policy.  But  Ihe  fact  is  that 
most  are  not.  and  in  the  last  analysis 

11  must  be  doubted  that  they  are  in- 
tenilcd  to  be. 

Mr.  Robert  A.  I  esine.  the  author  of 
Ihe  .Irms  Pebate.  is  very  much  a  part 
of  the  world  I  have  been  describing. 
'I  rained  as  a  professional  economist,  he 
wrote  this  book  while  a  Research  As- 
stKiale  at  the  Harvard  Center  for  In¬ 
ternational  Affairs,  and  he  now  works 
lor  Ihe  RAND  t  orpsrralion.  His  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  compare  dispassionately  the 
principal  public  positions  that  have  been 
taken  on  the  question  of  a  desirable 
armaments  policy — not  only  hy  people 
within  Ihe  area  of  officially  sponsored 
thinking,  but  hy  Iluisc  on  the  cilge  of 
il.  or  outside  il  altogether  He  vloes  not 
accomplish  this,  but  his  way  of  going 


about  il  is  worth  examining. 

He  priKceds  by  categorizing  the  "de¬ 
baters"  into  Schixils  of  Thought: 

First,  we  have  Ihe  systematic  .Anti- 
War  School  consisting  of  such  people 
as  Bertrand  Russell.  Firich  Fromm,  and 
Haul  (ioodman.  I  hey  w  ant  to  disarm 
unilaterally — and  immediately — either 
because  they  don't  view  the  Soviet 
threat  as  real,  or  because  they  consider 
that  nuclear  arms  cannot  be  an  answer 
lo  a  political  threat.  They  insist  that 
preparation  for  war  results  only  in 
forms  of  lotalilarianisi.i. 

.Second.  Ihe  Marginal  Anti-War 
Schtxil  ( Arnold  Waskow .  Charles  Os- 
gixid.  .Amatai  Ihzionil.  which  proposes 
that  the  I'.S.  maintain  some  nuclear 
arms  for  the  present  but  that  il  lake 
unilateral  initiatives  leading  to  negotiat¬ 
ed  general  .md  complete  disarmament. 
.Although  I  evine  does  not  characterize 
them  as  such,  they  believe  that  disarma¬ 
ment.  freedom,  and  national  security 
are  not  incompatible. 

I  bird.  Ihe  Middle  Marginal  .School, 
which  I  evine  finds  hard  lo  categorize 
but  in  which  he  includes  such  people 
as  Flerman  Kahn.  Sidnev  Htxik,  I  homas 
Schelling.  Morion  Halperm.  Fidward 
Feller,  and  himself.  According  lo  I  esine, 
this  grixip  wants  lal  lo  present  nuclear 
war  by  having  a  so-called  "second 
strike’’  capability  so  that  an  attack  on 
our  nuclear  lorces  could  be  answered 
by  an  attack  on  Ihe  enemy's  nuclear 
lorces;  lb)  lo  ameliorate  Ihe  effects  of 
war  if  il  occurs  hy  controlling  the  kimls 
of  thermonuclear  weapons  used;  and 
(c)  lo  use  Ihe  threat  of  thermonuclear 
war  lo  accomplish  political  objectives  in 
Ihe  classic  manner  of  Clausewiiz.  This 
group  is  closest  to  the  policy-makers  of 
the  current  .Administration. 

Fourth.  .Anti-Communist  Vlargimd- 
ists.  who  think  that  defense  against 
(  ommunism  is  more  impssriant  than  Ihe 
danger  which  might  follow  from  thermo¬ 
nuclear  war.  In  Iheir  view  all  kinds  of 
wars  are  appropriate  lo  defend  our¬ 
selves  against  Communism,  although 
they  would  like  to  keep  violence  down 
lo  "Uiw  levels."  Members  of  this  school 
include  Robert  .Strauss,  William  Kinter, 
ansi  Stephen  Possony. 

.And  finally,  Ihe  .Anii-C  ixnimmisi 
Sysiemists  who  wixild  use  all  methods 
lo  ileleat  Communists  up  to  and  in¬ 
cluding  thermonuclear  war.  Here  we 
find  lor  once  found)  Barry  (loldwaler. 
Major  de  Seversky,  and  Fred  Schwartz. 

I. esine  tells  us  that  he  constructed  this 
s|x'clriim  by  judging  whether  the  variixis 
strategists  consider  thermonuclear  war  or 
(  ommunism  Ihe  greater  threat  lo  Ihe 
I'niied  .Stales  and  the  world.  What  he 
has  done,  in  fact,  is  to  manufacture  a 
formula  which  enables  him  to  classify 
the  iliffering  viewpsiinis  conveniently. 
Although  much  of  what  he  says  about 
the  "debaters"  is  accurate,  his  con¬ 
stricting  formula  leads  him  into  serious 
distortions,  to  lake  isnly  ssne  example. 


he  misstates  the  position  of  Waskow, 
Osgosxl.  and  Hlzioni  by  suggesting  that 
they  value  disarmament  more  than 
political  freedom — something  they  would 
certainly  deny.  Since  I. evine  puls  these 
two  values  at  opposite  ends  of  his  spec¬ 
trum.  il  is  inesilable  that  he  will  base 
difficullx  in  dealing  with  a  theorist  like 
Waskow  who  believes  that  they  are 
integrally  related. 

Beyond  this.  I  esine  has  made  a  dis¬ 
turbing  omission.  He  fails  lo  link  Ihe 
actual  weapsins  of  the  arms  race — • 
bombs,  missiles,  chemical  and  biological 
ss  capons,  research  and  development,  etc. 
— ls>  each  policy  position  he  describes. 
We  are  neser  told,  for  example,  hose 
mans  wca(xins.  of  what  kind,  arc  needed 
lo  hold  Ihe  Middle  Marginal  position, 
and  sshal  sort  of  damage  they  sso'.ild 
do.  Because  such  questions  are  not 
answered.  Ihe  reader  is  lelt  svilh  the 
impression  that  the  arms  discussion  is 
essentially  metaphysical,  with  no  ref¬ 
erence  at  all  lo  numbers  of  sseapons.  Ihe 
size  of  Ihe  budget,  or  Ihe  posscr  of  Ihe 
military  establishment  itself. 

But  that  IS  not  svhat  really  oficnds 
me  about  this  hook.  I  am  more  s-on- 
cerned  with  the  fact  that  l.evine  has 
created  a  debate  sshich  is  more  sham 
than  real-  -and  that  should  not.  in  any 
legitimate  intellectual  i>r  nusral  sense.exist 
at  all.  Il  is  as  il  one  were  lo  describe 
a  debate  belsseen  Ihe  proponents  of 
cancer  and  those  svho  want  lo  cure  it. 
Imleed.  until  fairly  recently,  discussions 
of  nuclear  war  were  quite  rarified  and 
were  not  taken  scry  seriixisly.  Most  isf 
Ihe  |ieoplc  who  actually  made  high 
policy  Ihsxight  that  planning  for  nuclear 
ssar  was  merely  an  exercise  in  the  theory 
of  annihilation,  that  it  could  have  no 
practical  consequences.  As  late  as  145'), 
President  Fisenhower  said  that  thermo¬ 
nuclear  war  was  unthinkable:  What  he 
meant  was  that  in  view  of  .Sosiel  nuclear 
power  il  coukl  not  be  used  lo  acesmiplish 
any  political  objective  of  Ihe  Ignited 
Stales. 

■And  yet  during  Ihe  I'isenhosver  ad¬ 
ministration  many  alssmic  bombs  exist¬ 
ed.  thermonuclear  weapons  were  in  pro¬ 
duction.  and  intercontinental  missiles 
were  being  developed.  The  various 
niililars  agencies  and  Iheir  supporters 
were  following  Iheir  natural  inclinations 
lo  obtain  faster,  stronger,  and  more 
numerous  weapons.  At  the  same  lime, 
however,  il  was  reasonably  clear  lo  any¬ 
one  who  knew  the  facts  that  the  .Soviet 
L'nion  could  be  deterred  from  attacking 
us.  by  a  relatively  small  number  of  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  and  missiles.  In  onler 
lo  justify  Ihe  continued  large  scale  pro¬ 
duction  of  these  bombs  and  missiles, 
military  and  industrial  leaders  needed 
some  kind  of  theory  lo  rationalize  Iheir 
use:  they  had  lo  prove,  in  short,  that 
nuclear  war  was  a  practical  enterprise 
sshich  coiild  serve  Ihe  political  ends  of 
the  stale. 

■|his  became  particularly  urgent  dur¬ 


ing  the  late  195()’s  when  economy- 
minded  members  of  the  Eisenhower  ad¬ 
ministration  began  to  wonder  why  so 
much  money,  thought,  and  resources 
were  being  spent  on  weapons  if  their 
use  could  not  be  justified.  And  so  began 
a  scries  of  rationalizations  by  the  "ilc- 
fense  intellectuals'’  in  and  out  of  the 
universities.  In  1457  and  1458  Henry 
Kissinger  of  Harvard  attempted  brave¬ 
ly  but  vainly  to  rationa'ize  "lactica"’ 
nuclear  warfare.  Then  Herman  Kahn 
of  RAND,  along  with  Kaplan.  Schelling, 
William  Kaufman  of  M.I.F..  among 
others,  argued  that  thermonuclear  ssar 
was  ind'ed  practical  Fhey  developed 
theories  of  so-called  "controlled  counter- 
force  ssar" — that  is.  thermonuclear  wars 
sshich  the  U..S.  ssssuld  win  by  attacking 
specific  military  targets;  or  hy  partially 
disarming  the  eitems;  or  by  “counlcr- 
Idrcc  attacks";  the  destruction  of  all 
the  retaliatory  or  Itrst-str'ke  forces  of 
the  opponent,  but  not  his  cities  tesen 
though  the  cities  and  mtcle.ir  forces 
arc  geographically  adjoining).  1  bey 
talked  of  brandishing  nuclear  weapons 
in  conjunction  with  an  elaborate  civil 
defense  program  -a  national  will-stiffcn- 
er  which  the  policy-makers  could  use  to 
threaten  an  opponent  at  tbe  b.irgaining 
table. 


Bs  m>w  all  these  propissals  have  been 
exposed  for  s>tie  reason  or  another  as 
useless  for  the  conduct  of  our  defense  isr 
our  international  relations;  this  has  been 
generally  recognizcxl  by  people  who  are 
futiiiliar  with  both  the  technology  of 
the  weapons  anil  Ihe  policy  prixesses  of 
gosernment.  For  example,  (leorge  Kisia- 
kosssky.  President  Fisenhower's  science 
advisor  said  lo  the  Senate  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  Commiltec: 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  or  any 
other  nation  can  find  any  real  secur¬ 
ity  in  a  continuing  arms  race.  It  is 
now  evident  that  the  United  .Stales 
and  Ihe  Soviet  Union  each  have  the 
capability  lo  deliver  an  utterly  de¬ 
vastating  attack  on  each  other.  To 
talk  of  winning  such  a  conflict  is  to 
misuse  the  language;  only  a  Pyrrhic 
victory  could  be  achieved  in  a  nu¬ 
clear  war.  Under  the  present  condi¬ 
tions  of  unrestrained  arms  race,  it 
is  certain  that  the  numbers  of  war¬ 
heads  each  side  might  deliver  will 
increase,  as  will  their  yields.  Perhaps 
even  more  threatening  is  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  an  increasingly  large  number 
of  countries  having  nuclear  weapons, 
with  the  concomitant  increase  in  the 
probability  that  some  will  be  used 
and  that  uncontrolled  escalation  will 
follow. 

Ihe  same  thought  was  expressed  by  Dr. 
Herbert  York,  former  Director  of 


Wcapont  Development  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense: 

It  is  my  view  that  the  prohleiii 
posed  to  both  sides  hy  this  dilemma 
of  steadily  increasing  military  n<m- 
cr  and  steadily  decreasing  national 
security  has  no  technical  solution. 

If  vve  continue  to  look  for  solutions 
in  the  area  of  science  ami  technol¬ 
ogy  only,  the  result  will  he  a  steady 
and  inesorable  worsening  ol  this 
situation.  I  am  optimistic  that 
there  is  a  solution  to  this  dilemma: 

I  am  pessimistic  only  insofar  as  I 
believe  that  there  is  absolutely  no 
solution  to  he  found  within  the 
areas  of  science  and  technology. 

Hut  because  statements  of  this  kind 
base  been  made  we  shotihl  not  espect 
Ih  It  the  theorists  of  the  defense  establish¬ 
ment  will  become  less  active  or  numer¬ 
ous.  Military  procurement  will  continue 
to  flourish,  and  they  will  continue  to 
demonstrate  why  it  must.  In  this  respect 
thev  are  no  different  from  the  great 
malority  of  modern  specialists  who  ac¬ 
cent  the  assumptions  of  the  organiza¬ 
tions  which  employ  them  because  of  the 
rewards  in  money  and  power  and 
prestige.  Washington  itself  may  he  .seen 
as  a  city  of  apparently  cautious  and 
resmsnsible  men  who  have  mastered 
sophisticated  techniques  hut  rarely  con- 
C'rn  themselves  with  basic  principles  or 
o'licctivcs.  They  know  enough  not  to 
oiusstion  their  employers'  right  to  e.xist. 
An.l  so  it  is  with  most — not  all — of  the 
defense  specialists  who  are  paid  to 
justify  violence.  Because  they  have  ac¬ 
cented  the  premises  of  their  employers  so 
retidily.  and  applied  themselves  so 
en-rgetically  to  rationalization,  they 
h:is  e  ilone  much  to  insure  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  military  system  will  not  he  chal¬ 
lenged.  or  partially  dismantled,  hy  those 
outside  it. 

I’rontotiini  of  this  kind  should  not 
surprise  it'.  Justifying,  selling,  and 
rtitionali/ing  are  an  important  part  of 
American  commercial  civilization,  and 
we  are  all  Involved  in  It.  A  comparison 
c  n  he  made  between  the  specialists 
in  violence  and  the  Madison  ,A'»nite 
htteksters  ahottt  whotu  we  have  heanl 
so  tmteh.  We  are  told  that  advertising 
people  are  often  bright  and  decent  men: 
but  they  are  wholly  committed  to  sell- 
in’.  justifying,  and  repackaging  their 
c'ients'  products,  whatever  they  may  be. 
If  we  wanted  to  find  out  about  the 
priHlucts.  we  would  learn  little  hy  read¬ 
ing  the  contents  of  their  ads.  On 
ll-e  other  hand,  a  stituent  of  social 
ps'chology  might  profitably  read  the 
a  Is  to  understand  the  audience  to  which 
they  are  directed,  and  he  might  well  ask 


to  what  extent  certain  prevalent  Ameri¬ 
can  concerns  are  reflected,  or  exploited, 
in  one  adverlisenKnl  or  another.  Nowr 
after  reading  most  of  the  officially 
sponsored  literature  on  arms  strategy  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  like 
most  advertising,  it  cannot  be  reavl  lor 
its  content  because  very  little  of  it  has 
any.  It  must  he  read  for  what  it  tells 
us  about  this  society,  in  much  the  same 
way  that  a  social  scientist  might  read 
a  (  adilluc  ad  in  the  .\>ic  Yorker.  In 
other  words,  most  of  this  literature  can 
be  understood  only  by  examining  the 
motives  of  the  men  who  wrote  it  ami 
the  basic  political  and  economic  situa¬ 
tion  which  has  led  to  the  over-produc¬ 
tion  of  armaments. 

I.evine  would  object  to  this.  Since  he 
believes  that  serious  debate  is  going  on. 
he  insists  that  all  ail  homineoi  argument 
is  unfair,  if  not  pernicious.  I  think  he 
shows  here  a  common  American  reluct¬ 
ance  to  discuss  publicly  that  sticky  ques¬ 
tion:  who  paid  whom  to  say  what,  and 
why?  I  Note  the  historic  importance  and 
current  disarray  of  our  contlict-of- 
interest  laws.)  But  more  than  that,  there 
seems  to  be  a  positive  anxiety  on  I.evine’s 
part  to  portray  the  arms  strategists — • 
and  particularly  those  of  the  Middle 
Marginalist  position  who  are  rightly 


described  as  being  closest  to  policy 
making — as  people  who  have  important 
substantive  ideas  which  must  he  taken 
seriously. 

Ihere  are  interesting  reasons  for  this. 
A  majority  of  those  who  have  driftevi 
into  the  field  of  defense  strategy  were 
trained  in  more  traditional  disciplines— 
economics,  applied  physics,  mathe¬ 
matics.  engineering,  and.  to  a  lesser  ex¬ 
tent.  the  behavioral  sciences.  It  is  un¬ 
derstandable  that  the  specialists  in  vio¬ 
lence  should  want  to  he  taken  seriously 
by  their  old  colleagues  and  to  prove 


Aimez-Vous  Apollinaire? 


Apollinaire:  I'oel  .Among  the  Painters 
hy  I'rancis  Steegmuller. 
l  arrar.  .Straus.  .165  pp.,  56.50 

Neal  Oxenhancller 

1  here  is  a  certain  kind  of  cultism  that 
is  encouraged  by  the  way  in  which  Mr. 
Steegmuller  has  chosen  to  write  this 
first  finglish  biography  of  Ciiitllaumc 
Apollinaire.  He  begins  hy  discussing  at 
consideta.ile  length  the  question  of 


Apollinaire's  paternity.  No  doubt  this 
is  a  legitimate  subject  for  a  biographer, 
yet  there  has  always  been  an  unfortunate 
tendency,  reminiscent  of  palm-readmg 
and  astrology,  to  derive  .Apollinaire's  en¬ 
tire  character  from  his  illegitimacy  and 
his  mixed  .Slavic  and  Italian  tempera¬ 
ment.  This  beginning  is,  to  my  mind,  un- 
forttinate.  because  it  leads  us  at  once  tv* 
the  Apollinaire  of  the  cull — the  myster¬ 
ious  Rabelaisian  giant,  the  mal-aiiof 
amiliiig  through  bis  tears,  the  hero  an,! 


that  there  is  some  intellectual  and 
moral  basis  tor  llie  way  they  spend  their 
lives.  If  this  could  he  proved,  the  de¬ 
fense  specialist  could  become  more  than 
a  huckster  selling  “counlerforce"  or 
“'minimum  deterrence.”  and  rationalizing 
the  weapons  his  employer  has  decided 
to  develop.  He  would  he  eligible  to  share 
once  again  in  the  image  which  many 
academic  men  have  of  themselves  as 
balanceil.  independent,  disinterested,  and 
good. 

But  this  can  be  accomplished  in  only 
one  way.  The  specialist  in  violence  must 
find  an  authentic  opponent  to  engage 
in  debate — not  a  customer  to  sell,  or  a 
client  to  please.  And  for  years  this  was 
diflicult  since  most  of  the  critical  op¬ 
position  came  from  small  griHips  who 
were  not  to  be  taken  seriously  them¬ 
selves.  After  all.  it  was  expecleil  that 
the  (Quakers  and  pacitisls  would  dis¬ 
agree. 

A  few  years  ago.  however,  something 
new  began  to  happen.  .A  quite  separate 
group  of  theorists  including  Waskow, 
Osgood,  and  others — the  group  l.evne 
calls  the  Marginal  .Anti-War  School  — 
emerged.  None  of  its  members  was 
tied  to  the  branches  of  the  Departmcit 
of  Defense  or  to  any  of  the  officially 
sponsored  “think  factories."  Seeking 
ways  to  reduce  substantially  the  level  of 
armaments,  while  increasing  security, 
they  were  soon  able  to  pick  apart  many 
of  the  arguments  of  the  defense  special¬ 
ists  and  to  expose  their  spurious  sense 
of  statecraft.  Something  that  must  have 
seemed  like  a  debate  started  to  take 
place:  the  abstruse  rationalizations  were 
being  challenged.  The  irony,  however,  is 
that,  by  simply  finding  people  to  de¬ 
bate.  the  specialists  in  violence  have 
dignified  their  intellectual  existence.  By 
assuming  that  there  is  a  real  debate, 
and  by  taking  seriously  books  like 
I  evine's.  the  academic  community  and 
the  inlormed  public  are  led  to  think  of 
the  main  antagonists  as  equally  ration.d 
and  indepenilent  in  their  thinking. 

I  his  is  not  the  case.  The  debate  as 
I.evine  has  cast  it  is  neither  the  right 
debate  nor  the  interesting  one.  A  usetiil 
arms  debate  can  take  place  only  when  we 
are  willing  to  recognize  who  is  cap.ihle 
of  thinking  independently  and  who  is 
not.  and  why:  it  will  require  an  almost 
completely  different  cast  of  characters 
if  it  is  to  produce  hopeful  solutions.  A 
useliil  arms  debate,  in  short,  has  not 
begun.  It  can  only  begin  when  we  ac¬ 
cept  certain  stubborn  facts:  that  otir  de¬ 
fense  establishment  has  swollen  to  grotes¬ 
que  proportions  and  is  a  menace  Isv  the 
national  security  of  a  free  society.  □ 


lover  and  practical  joker,  etc.  This  is  the 
Aivollinaire  perpetuated  hy  the  countless 
books  of  memoirs  and  reminiscences  that 
have  emerged  from  the  pre-world  War  I 
periiKl.  but  one  would  hope  that  a  bio¬ 
grapher  ol  .Mr.  Sleegiuuller's  gifts  would 
go  beyond  this  sierc’olype.  .Apollinaire 
criticism  has  reached  the  point  whe'-e 
new  avenues  of  exploration  are  pivssiSle, 
and  Mr.  Steegmuller  (who  sets  as  his 
goal  in  this  hook  merely  the  establish¬ 
ment  ol  “facts")  has  missed  an  opportun¬ 
ity  in  not  giving  us  a  new  Apollinaire 
Such  a  hiKik  might  have  begun,  for  ii< 
stance,  wilh'the  qh''^  ts'"  insights' in'.- 


I 

"They  come  to  Chicago  as 

to  .wmethin-e  new.  The  very 
cimiinx  to  ChU  aito  was  a  story 
or  part  of  a  story,  ft  was  ei  'i 
more —  it  was  a  rhatfie  of  life, 
an  adventure.  It  was  new  not 
only  for  writers,  hut  to  tluni- 
sands  and  thousands  of  people. 
In  a  sense.  Chiiapo  was  new 
'o  itself."  — James  T.  Forrell. 

In  that  booming  turn-of-the- 
centiiry  lime  when  no  one  would 
have  dared  call  Chicago  the 
Second  City,  the  writers  who 
came  there  changed  the  face  of 
American  fiction.  They  turned 
away  from  romance  and  fantasy 
to  the  excitement  of  social  real¬ 
ism.  They  found  their  drama, 
tragic  and  comic,  in  the  life  of 
the  new  urban  man. 

Tixlay.  the  profoundly  influ¬ 
ential  works  that  grew  out  of 
this  period  are  often  unobtain¬ 
able.  Our  CHIC.At.O  IN  FIC¬ 
TION  series  will  reissue  out¬ 
standing  hooks  of  the  old  Chi¬ 
cago  school,  each  one  chosen 
and  presented  by  a  contempor¬ 
ary  heir  to  that  tradition.  Series 
advisory  editor  is  Saul  Bellow 

Janies  T.  Farrell  introduces 
Cicorge  Ade's  ARTIF  and  PINK 
M.ARSH  (in  one  volume)  — 
“(leorge  Ade's  contrihution  to 
American  literature  was  the  use 
ot  language  as  it  was  spoken 
...  He  had  an  ear.  an  eye,  and 
a  ranging  curiosity  about  peo¬ 
ple  and  their  destinies.” 

John  Dos  Passos  introvliices 
IHF  BOMB  by  Frank  Harris- 
the  Haymarket  bomb,  that  is— 
classing  it  as  “an  early  form  of 
the  'proletarian'  novel."  “Harris 
might  have  developed  into  a 
first  rate  novelist  if  he  hadn't 
been  such  a  damn  liar  ...  he 
was  very  much  of  a  precursor.” 

Nelson  .A  I  g  r  e  n  iriirodticc*s 
FRIK  DORN  by  Ben  Hecht. 
written  when  he  was  “a  voting 
man  full  of  gas  and  brass,  mak¬ 
ing  his  first  big  try.  "  This  novel 
about  an  isolated  American. 
Algren  believes,  casts  a  curiously 
prophetic  shadow  across  our 
own  strange  times. 

"  e  propose  to  rescue  mans 
more  such  bsHvks  from  iimle- 
verved  obscurity. 

hrom  IIH.M  l\frKI-..S.SI(}\. 
a  sample  of  our  hooks,  with 
(omment  mi  the  vavaries  ot 
puhUshim;  .May  ii  e  put  ymi  on 
out  mailing  list  * 
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the  poet’s  character  that  are  to  be  found 
in  Marie-Jeanne  Durry’s  study  of  Apol¬ 
linaire's  religion. 

Mr.  Stccgmuller  has  pursued  the  facts 
about  Apollinaire  with  scholarly  en¬ 
thusiasm.  He  has  interviewed  govern- 
m.*nt  clerks,  studied  old  documents,  and 
gives  in  an  appendix  a  moving  account 
of  an  interview  with  Annie  Playden, 
Apollinaire's  first  Muse.  But  1  find  that 
he  does  not  make  sufficient  use  of  a 
prime  biographical  source — the  poet's 
writings.  There  is  relatively  little  analysis 
of  Apollinaire's  prose  writings,  although 
Mr.  Steegmuller  has  undertaken  to 
challenge  the  notion  that  Apollinaire 
was  an  important  critic  of  the  arts.  In 
fact,  he  holds  Apollinaire  partly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  barbaric  style  of  con¬ 
temporary  art  criticism:  “It  {Lfs 
Peintres  cuhistes)  is  a  curious  volume, 
much  of  it  written  in  the  turgid,  pseudo¬ 
metaphysical  style  that  Apollinaire  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  to  consider 
essential  to  a  discussion  of  avant-garde 
art  but  which  has  since  become  all  too 
familiar  to  readers  of  prefaces  to  art 
books  and  introductions  to  exhibitions 
by  contemporary  artists.”  This  is  a 
thesis  that  should  be  hacked  up  by 
textual  analysis,  but  Mr.  Steegmuller 
docs  not  undertake  his  own  investigation 
of  this  question.  Instead,  he  quotes 
Braqitc,  Jacques  Villon.  Picasso,  and 
Kahnweiler,  the  “impresario”  of  the 
Cubists.  This  constitutes  an  impressive 
array  of  witnesses  to  Apollinaire's  in¬ 
competency  in  the  arts,  but  it  leaves  the 
argument  against  Apollinaire  without 
content.  Even  if  Mr.  Steegmuller  is 
right,  there  is  still  much  to  he  said  about 
Apollinaire's  plastic  and  visual  sensitiv¬ 


ity,  as  displayed  in  his  poetry,  perhaps 
especially  in  those  poems  inspired  by 
paintings,  such  as  "Les  Fenelres"  and 
"La  Vierge  a  la  fleiir  de  haricot  d 
Cologne.” 

The  book's  title  leads  us  to  expect  a 
detailed  presentation  of  Apollinaire's  re-  ■ 
lations  with  the  Fauve  and  Cubist  paint¬ 
ers,  but  here  Mr.  Steegmuller  does  not 
go  far  beyond  the  anecdotal.  The  great 
questions  about  this  milieu  go  un¬ 
answered.  First  of  all,  one  would  like 
to  know  what  esthetic  principles,  if  any, 
were  shared  by  painters  and  poets  alike. 
As  it  is.  Cubism  seems  to  rest  on  joie  de 
vivre  and  heroic  poverty  which  do  not 
help  much  to  explain  the  esthetic  con¬ 
sistency  of  the  movement.  Isn't  there, 
for  instance,  some  link  between  the 
ecleeticism  of  Apollinaire  and  that  of 
Picasso?  Painter  and  poet  share  a  gift 
for  using  the  “found”  object.  Both  have 
the  ability  to  span  centuries  by  an 
adroit  borrowing — Apollinaire's  medieval 
inspiration  in  “La  Chanson  dn  nial- 
ainie”  is  an  example.  These  trails  point 
to  a  quite  new  attitude  towaid  artistic 
conventions,  an  attitude  of  casual  and 
eclectic  appropriations.  Such  an  altitude 
toward  the  tradition  might  be  examined 
in  the  perspective  of  Apollinaire's 
essay,  “L'Lsprii  nonvean  et  les  poeres,” 
of  which  Mr.  Steegmuller  gives  us  a 
new  translation.  There.  Apollinaire 
says:  “.  .  .  the  new  spirit  speaks  above 
all  in  the  n,  ,ne  of  order  and  moral  re¬ 
sponsibility.  which  arc  the  great  classical 
qualities,  the  loftiest  manifestations  of 
the  French  spirit;  and  it  complements 
them  with  freedom.  This  freedom  and 
this  order,  which  in  the  new  spirit  are 
inseparable,  are  its  hallmark  and  its 


strength.”  But  unity  and  order,  qualities 
that  have  been  affirmed  to  exist  in 
Apollinaire's  poetry,  are  not  to  be  found 
there  in  any  way  traditionally  recogniz¬ 
able.  We  must  qualify  any  statement 
about  unity  and  order  in  this  poetry, 
just  as  we  must  qualify  the  “freedom"  of 
this  poet  enslaved  by  an  amorous  fatal¬ 
ity,  this  Narcissus  who  cannot  tear  his 
eyes  away  from  his  own  sorrowing  re¬ 
flection:  "Oh  my  shadow  in  mourning 
for  myself.” 

Despite  the  fact  that  a  number  of 
Apollinaire's  poems  are  based  on  paint¬ 
ings.  there  is  no  easy  exchange  •  be¬ 
tween  the  two  arts.  The  spatial  structure 
of  a  Picasso  painting  has  little  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  essentially  temporal  and 
emotional  structure  of  an  Apollinairian 
lyric;  and.  indeed,  the  reflective  and 
contemplative  genius  of  the  Cubist  paint¬ 
ers  has  little  of  the  intensely  personal, 
lacerated  quality  of  Apollinaire's  verse. 
Furthermore.  Apollinaire  and  his  paint¬ 
er  friends  did  not  share  a  common 
political,  religious,  or  moral  doctrine; 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  period 
is  its  absence  of  intellectual  content. 
All  this  makes  it  difficult  to  define 
Apollinaire's  relation  to  the  painters; 
perhaps,  indeed,  the  task  would  be 
more  appropriate  for  an  esthctician  or 
an  art  historian  than  for  a  biographer. 

In  suggesting  that  Mr.  Stccgmuller 
might  have  better  defined  some  of  t’  ese 
issues,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  ungrateful 
for  the  elegant  book  he  has  actually 
written.  He  has  verified  and  brought 
together  the  rather  meager  information 
available  about  Apollinaire.  He  has  dons 
this  in  an  eminently  readable  brxtk,  a 


book  that  captures  some  of  the  fluency 
and  brio  of  its  hero.  Yet  I  find  that 
in  perpetuating  the  Apollinaire  of  the 
cult,  Mr.  Steegmuller  has  chosen  not 
to  make  the  ultimate  act  of  involvement 
and  .self-identification  that  is  demand¬ 
ed  by  a  major  achievement  in  biography. 
He  remains  cool,  judicious,  friendly, 
amused. 

From  time  to  time,  Mr.  Steegmuller 
raises  major  issues,  then  fails  to  pursue 
them  to  ultimately  illuminating  con¬ 
clusions.  Apollinaire’s  eroticism  is  a 
case  in  point.  Apollinaire’s  pornographic 
writings,  his  edition  of  Sade,  together 
with  the  erotic  elements  in  his  letters 
and  poems  certainly  offer  material  for 
a  thorough-going  study  of  this  special 
aspect;  indeed,  there  is  perhaps  no  other 
lyric  poet  on  whose  eroticism  such  com¬ 
plete  documentation  exists.  Some  techni¬ 
cal  knowledge  of  psychological  ana'ssis 
should  be  part  of  the  equipment  of  a 
biographer;  especially  is  this  true  ol  a 
biographer  who  deals  with  a  lyric  poet, 
by  nature  a  man  obsessed  with  erotic 
fantasies.  I  think  Mr.  Steegmuller  must 
have  interesting  opinions  on  this  tonic; 
I  wish  he  had  gone  further  in  exploring 
it  in  his  book. 

When  one  considers  the  vast  amount 
of  scholarship  and  research  expanded 
on  French  literature  in  this  counlrv, 
it  seems  strange  that  we  will  leave  the 
writing  of  major  works  in  the  field  of 
French  poetry  and  Cubism  to  t>’e 
French.  Few  Americans  undertake  to 
write  the  definitive  critical  study  or  the 
definitive  biography  of  a  French  author. 
American  critics  and  scholars  of  things 
French  have  yet  to  learn  the  daring  of 
Apollinaire's  esprit  nouveau.  [  J 
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Modern  Political  Analysis 
by  Robert  A.  Dahl. 
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Politics  and  Policies  in  Slate  and 
I^'al  Ciovemmenis 
by  Herbert  Kaufman. 

Prentice-Hall,  120  pp.,  $3.75 

George  Kalcb 

In  the  past  dozen  years,  Robert  A. 
Dahl  has  made  a  substantial  contribution 
to  the  study  of  politics.  Still  young, 
now  a  professor  of  political  science  at 
Yaic,  he  has  written  on  some  of  the 
most  vexing  problems  in  the  field:  the 
creation  of  American  foreign  policy,  the 
connections  between  welfare  economics 
and  political  democracy,  the  principles 
of  democratic  theory,  and  the  structure 
of  power  in  a  small  city  (New  Haven). 
He  occupies  a  central  place  in  his 
profession  and  is  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
spected  political  scientists  in  the  country. 

It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  some  im¬ 
portance  that  Dahl  is  now  editing  a 
series  of  eleven  short  books  to  serve  as 
introductions  to  the  various  fields  of 
political  study;  and  that  the  mi>st  gen¬ 
eral  of  these  books  he  has  written  him¬ 
self.  We  would  expect  these  books  to 
be  political  science  in  the  American 
sense;  but  we  would  also  expect  that 
Dahl’s  editorial  presence  would  lm|Sose 
Restrictions  of  sanity  and  proportion  on 
their  authors. _ 


It  must  he  said  at  once  that  the  first 
books  in  the  series,  by  Herbert  Kaufman 
and  by  Dahl,  successfully  abridge  a  large 
body  of  knowledge  and  make  it  acces¬ 
sible  to  amateurs.  Moreover,  they  have 
refined  as  well  as  simplified:  they 
will  be  instructive  to  professional 
students  of  politics.  Kaufman's  bixik 
on  state  and  IvKal  governments  is 
especially  admirable  for  the  manner  in 
which  its  author  has  taken  a  field  that 
has  tradition.'dly  attracted  the  dullest 
minds  and,  accordingly,  the  fewest  stu¬ 
dents,  and  invested  it  with  dignity.  Kauf¬ 
man’s  book  implies  that  thoitgh  the  state 
governments  of  this  country  are  not  full 
sovereignties  and  hence  not  miniatures 
of  the  national  government,  a  study  of 
them  nevertheless  involves  the  reader 
in  many  of  the  permanent  problems  of 
politics.  Kaufman  is  explicit  on  the 
impact  of  our  federal  system  on  national 
politics:  the  basic  unit  of  American 
politics  is  the  state. 

For  some  students,  however,  the  real 
attraction  of  studying  state  (and  local) 
governments  may  be  that  they  offer 
politics  on  a  more  manageable  scale 
than  the  national  government  docs,  and 
at  a  greater  distance  from  the  confit- 
sions  of  the  ctncrgcncy.  Kaufman’s  book 
exploits  this  potentiality.  In  his  hands, 
lesser  politics  is  rescued  from  pettiness 
and  becomes  a  preparation  for  the  study 
of  high  politics — the  politics  of  lives  and 
fortunes.  It  is  ironical  that  in  some  ways 
Kaufman's  book  It  a  more  satisfactory 


introduction  to  the  study  of  high 
politics  than  Dahl’s.  Where  Dahl’s  sub¬ 
ject  is  politics,  Kaufman  limits  himself 
to  state  and  local  politics  in  the  United 
States.  But  the  truer  sense  of  politics 
lout  court  is  to  be  found,  I  think,  in 
Kaufman's  book:  it  is  easier  to  make  the 
transition  from  it  to  all  that  is  profound 
and  terrible  in  political  life. 

For  this  is  the  chief  difficulty  with 
Dahl’s  biHik.  as  it  is  with  much  Ameri¬ 
can  political  science:  it  fails  to  convey 
a  sense  of  the  greatness  of  politics-  - 
its  inherent  tragedy,  weight  and  moral 
complexity.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
Dahl's  analysis  is  centered  on  safe 
trivialities,  or  that  he  will  leave  any 
reader  unconvinceil  of  the  itnporlatice  of 
his  subject;  it  is  only  to  say  that  the 
larger  possibilities  of  politics-  to  the 
observer,  its  splendid  esthetic  side;  to 
the  participant,  its  exhilarating  or 
humiliating  practical  side — arc  not  dis¬ 
closed.  It  is  unfortunate  that  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  politics  should  ignore  these 
aspects;  especially  as  Dahl's  other, 
less  general  hooks  take  them  into  .ac¬ 
count. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  no  one  who 
confines  himself  to  the  study  of  ilomcstic 
politics  in  America,  past  or  present, 
can  conceive  of  politics  as  a  subject 
involving  the  sense  of  grandeur.  Toc- 
quevillc  commented  on  the  almost  comic 
quality  of  American  political  stritggles 
as  compared  to  the  seriousness  of  those 
In  the  class  societies  of  Furopc.  Our 
politics  is  popularly  supposed  to  con¬ 
sist  in  the  no  douht  earnest,  often  bitter. 


competition  of  economically  secure  men 
— whose  .security,  however,  is  largely  un- 
aftected  by  any  political  outcome.  When 
so  mueh  of  politics  deals  with  high 
or  low  tariffs,  cheap  or  dear  money, 
margin.-il  advantage  or  disadvantage, 
how  can  anyone  he  expected  to  sec  it 
as  a  great  subject  for  study?  Far  from 
great,  politics  is  liable  to  be  seen  as 
mean;  the  pettiness  of  much  that  it  deals 
with  tending  to  breed  in  the  mind  of 
the  political  scientist  a  narrow  cynicism 
passed  off  as  realism.  To  be  sure, 
America  has  had  its  wars  and  de¬ 
pressions;  it  has  had  to  deal  with 
slavery  and  race  relations;  but  apart 
from  the  Civil  War  where  is  the  pres¬ 
sure.  felt  either  by  a  class  or  by  the 
country  as  a  whole,  of  urgency — even 
desperation?  If  there  is  no  desperation, 
politics  ( fortunately  for  the  people,  un¬ 
fortunately  for  the  student  of  politics) 
must  be  a  little  thin.  Is  it  not  thin 
unfair,  under  the  circumstances,  to  ex¬ 
pect  American  political  scientists  to  im¬ 
part  a  feeling  for  its  larger,  grander 
realities? 

Perhaps;  though  the  view  of  Ameri¬ 
can  history  as  a  long  story  of  temperate 
emotions  flowing  in  legal  channels  is 
ridiculously  crude.  Nevertheless,  though 
we  Americans  have  had  a  relatively 
minor  political  experience  on  a  grand 
icale — which  may  even  be  reckoned 
one  of  oitr  blessings — the  fact  remains 
that  our  inability  to  sec  politics 
fully  is  more  the  fault  of  certain 
tendencies  in  our  study  of  it  than  of  our 
fortunate  history.  These  tendencies  are 


Horselsst  carrioges  wsren'l  called  hortelesi  carriogct 
for  nothing. 

Gas  engines  may  have  taken  the  place  of  the  horse. 

But  the  horse  left  its  mark. 

Early  core  kept  their  whip  sockets,  long  after  there  were 
no  horses  to  whip. 

Dashboards  once  kept  the  horse  from  splashing  mud  on 
the  possengers. 

And  most  cors  have  kept  their  engines  up  front,  where 
the  horse  used  to  be. 

When  the  Volksvirogen  was  designed,  ft  was  assumed 
that  horses  would  never  be  back. 


So  VW  felt  free  to  put  the  engine  over  the  rear  wheels 
the  ones  that  drive  the  car. 

That  way,  you  don't  spin  your  wheels  getting  power 
from  the  front  to  the  bock. 

Or  horse  around  with  heavy  driveshafts. 

You  olso  get  more  weight  over  the  drive  wheels  for' 
firm  traction  when  the  going  gets  sloppy. 

Actually,  the  VWs  air-cooled  oluminum  engine  would 
hove  been  o  sensotion,  even  in  front. 

But  the  big  idea  was  moving  it  to  the  rear. 

It  was  a  great  step  backward  in  the  world  of  automobile 
design. 
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strongly  evident  in  Dahl's  present  oook. 

The  first  of  these  tendencies  is  to 
make  the  study  of  politics  coextensive 
with  a  study  of  the  relations  of  control, 
wlierevei  these  relations  are  to  be  found. 
The  relation  of  parent  to  child,  manager 
to  employee,  leader  to  gang,  mistress 
to  servant — all  qualify  in  equal  measure 
for  the  attention  of  the  political  scientist. 
Dahl  says,  “A  political  system  is  any 
persistent  pattern  of  human  relationships 
that  involves,  to  a  significant  extent, 
power,  rule,  or  authority.”  The  sanction 
for  this  stipulation  is  Harold .  Lasswell, 
a  pioneer  in  the  use  of  scientific 
psychology  in  political  research,  but  in 
spite  of  this  authority,  the  stipulation  is 
an  arbitrary  one.  Its  source  is  the  old 
idea  that  the  essence  of  politics  (in  the 
usual  sense,  not  Dahl's)  is  power — an 
idea  that  is  at  first  impressive  and 
shocking,  and  then  upon  examination 
turns  out  to  be  bollow.  For  what  does 
this  idea  mean?  That  the  motive  of  all 
political  action  is  the  pursuit,  main¬ 
tenance,  or  extension  of  power?  That 
power  matters  because  of  the  pleasure 
in  wielding  it?  That  for  political  men 
it  is  not  so  much  a  means  as  an  end  in 
itself?  That  material  interest,  prestige, 
honor,  survival,  duty,  conscience,  vanity, 
loyalty,  hatred,  inertia  are  factitious 
components  of  the  political  game,  mere 
appearances  or  disguises?  If  the  idea 
means  any  of  these  things  it  is  obvious¬ 
ly  wrong.  But  if  the  idea  is  merely  a 
tendentious  way  of  saying  that  without 
power  it  is  not  possible  to  act,  to  pro¬ 
mote  policies,  to  advance  interests,  to 
discharge  obligations;  and  that  the  study 


of  politics  is  basically  the  study  of  the 
preconditions  of  certain  kind,  of  action 
in  the  real  world,  then  the  i  .a  is  not 
wrong,  merely  partial.  Fo,  not  only 
the  preconditions  of  action,  but  action 
itself — deeds,  policies,  measures,  strateg¬ 
ies — falls  within  the  scope  of  political 
study.  In  fact,  action  is  the  core  of 
political  study,  it  is  its  core:  what  men 
of  state,  men  of  party,  men  of  affairs 
have  done  and  now  do,  and  why. 
Such  study  must  of  course  search  for 
multifarious  explanation;  its  vocabulary 
must  include  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
one  word,  power. 

Dahl  himself,  at  the  end  of  Chapter 
Six,  very  intelligently  assesses  and  then 
rejects  the  ‘‘power  thesis.”  It  is  therefore 
perplexing  that  he  should  adhere  to  the 
view,  derived  from  this  thesis,  that  the 
study  of  politics  is  the  study  of  power 
relationships,  and  the  study  of  these  re¬ 
lationships  in  all  areas  of  life.  If  there 
is  more  to  politics  than  power,  why  re¬ 
duce  its  study  to  the  study  of  power — 
the  preconditions  or  resources  of  action? 
The  large  spirit  of  Dahl’s  other  books 
makes  this  question  even  more  perplex¬ 
ing.  Why,  moreover,  cause  yet  a  fttrther 
dilution  of  the  study  of  politics  by 
eliminating  the  qualitative  distinctions 
between  the  state  and  all  other  organiza¬ 
tions  and  patterns  of  power  relatioiw 
ships.  Why  teach  students  that  the  inner 
workings  of  General  Motors  or  the  Free¬ 
masons  are  as  appropriate  as  the  general 
workings  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  to  the  study  of  politics? 

It  is  at  this  point  that  our  doubts  of 
the  grandeur  of  politics  are  reinforced. 


If  we  are  to  make  an  approach  to 
the  larger  possibilities  of  politics  we 
must  be  able  to  see,  at  the  very  Iea.st, 
that  the  State — political  organization  in 
the  ordinary  sense — is  rather  different 
from  anything  else  in  society.  There  is 
no  doubt  that,  metaphorically  speaking, 
politics  is  everywhere:  we  are  surround¬ 
ed  by  organizations,  institutions,  situa¬ 
tions,  relations,  in  which  “politics”  goes 
on — in  which  power  or  rule  or  authority 
is  sought  or  exercised,  tactics  and  plots 
figure,  hierarchical  structure  obtains, 
policies  are  deliberated  and  executed, 
great  quantities  of  prestige,  wealth,  and 
so  on,  are  at  stake.  Most  of  the  words 
we  use  in  talking  about  government  can 
be  used,  without  much  strain,  in  talking 
about  General  Motors  or  the  Free¬ 
masons.  Indeed,  the  study  of  such 
organizations  is  of  enormous  ancillary 
value  to  the  political  scientist.  Granted 
all  this,  the  conviction  persists  that  the 
state  is  not  just  one  more  organization 
in  an  ensemble  of  organizations:  that  it 
is,  rather,  of  a  different  nature  from 
the  others,  and  not  only  different,  but 
possessed  of  a  solemnity  and  dignity — 
or,  alternatively,  stained  by  a  corrup¬ 
tion — beyond  other  worldly  organiza¬ 
tions  or  institutions. 

It  is  not  easy  to  be  clear  about  the 
differences  between  politics  and  other 
matters.  The  history  of  political  theory 
is  full  of  the  effort  to  clarify,  to  identify 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  state.  Some¬ 
times  this  peculiarity  is  located  in  its 
ends,  sometimes  in  its  means.  Sometimes 
what  is  peculiar  about  the  state  is 
thought  to  be  the  source  of  its  superior¬ 


ity  to  anything  else  in  its  milieu;  some¬ 
times  the  source  of  its  inferiority.  What¬ 
ever  their  conclusions,  the  assumption 
common  to  Plato,  Aristole,  St.  Augus¬ 
tine,  Machiavelli,  Hobbes,  Locke,  and 
Rousseau  is  that  the  state  is  problematic 
to  a  degree  that  no  other  temporal 
matter  is;  that  it  is  morally  distinct  from 
generality  and  its  capacity  for  action,  it 
can  achieve  greatness,  whether  for 
good  or  evil,  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
other  temporal  institution.  Dahl  indeed 
distinguishes  “the  Government”  from 
“other  governments”— on  the  acceptabi* 
ground  that  the  former  holds  a  monopo¬ 
ly  of  legitimate  force  and  threats  of 
force — but  then  he  drops  the  subject. 

Again,  in  his  desire  to  make  the  study 
of  politics  appear  to  be  a  genuine 
science,  Dahl  diminishes  its  natural 
richness.  The  question  of  whether 
politics  can  in  fact  be  studied  like  the 
natural  sciences  is  bewildering;  it 
involves  questions  of  free  will  and  de¬ 
terminism,  the  nature  of  human  action 
as  distinct  from  animal  behavior,  the 
limits  to  predictability  in  the  field  of 
human  affairs,  and  the  limits  to  t'ne 
possible  understanding  of  events  and  in- 
situtions  remote  in  time  or  belonging 
to  a  radically  alien  culture.  Dahl  is 
admirably  cautious  in  his  claims  for 
political  science  as,  literally  speaking,  a 
science.  But  he  tends  toward  the  belief 
that  what  is  not  science  is  necessarily  de¬ 
ficient.  To  approach  politics  as  a  science 
requires  more  than  objectivity  and  a 
scrupulous  regard  for  evidence;  it  also 
involves  the  search  for  mathematically 
exact  knowledge  culminating  in  the 
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ability  to  predict  political  behavior  on  a 
large  scale.  Dahl  is  aware  of  the  dangers 
of  such  a  search,  and  of  intruding 
quantification  where  it  has  no  place,  but 
the  ideal  set  by  natural  science  has  a 
strong  hold  on  him  and  immediately 
leads  him  to  certain  errors  of  emphasis. 
For  example,  he  devotes  a  whole  chap¬ 
ter  to  the  concepts  of  power  and  in¬ 
fluence  in  order  to  make  more  exact 
our  use  of  these  words  and  thus  equip 
us  for  accurate  comparisons  between 
the  relative  power  or  influence  of 
various  men.  If  we  can  do  this  we  are 
being  scientific:  we  are  using  our  terms 
precisely  and  are  enjoying  an  approxi¬ 
mation  of  quantified  knowledge.  But 
when  political  concepts — like  power  or 
freedom  or  the  common  good — are 
troublesome,  the  goal  of  explication 
must  be  philosophical  correctness  rather 
than  making  such  concepts  serviceable 
instruments  for  measurement.  Explica¬ 


tion  will  then  proceed  by  sorting  out  the 
many  uses  of  the  concept  and  by  answer¬ 
ing — perhaps  tentatively — a  host  of 
kindred  questions  in  which  the  concept 
figures.  H.  L.  A.  Hart’s  The  Concept  of 
Law  is  a  spendid  recent  example  of  this 
kind  of  work.  Power,  no  more  than 
Bentham's  pleasure,  admits  of  quantifi¬ 
cations.  Good  usage  is  not  the  same  as 
mathematically  precise  usage.  More¬ 
over,  the  concept  of  power  is  in  far 
less  need  of  extended  discussion  than 
most  other  political  ideas. 

But  the  serious  consequence  of  Dahl’s 
attachment  to  the  scientific  model  is 
that  his  treatment  of  politics  leans  too 
much  towards  the  abstract  and  the  gen¬ 
eral;  he  is  too  little  concerned  with  the 
messy  abundance  of  political  history. 
These  are  faults  forgivable  only  in  a 
political  moralist.  When  one  is  trying  to 


introduce  students  to  politics,  a  his¬ 
torical  rather  than  a  systematic  approach 
is  likely  to  be  more  efiective.  If  sys¬ 
tematic  politics  is  to  come  in  the  course 
of  study,  it  should  come  at  the  end.  Or 
perhaps  it  should  never  come  at  all.  for 
it  may  inevitably  be  too  artificial  or  too 
amorphous.  The  alternative — to  seek  out 
illustrations  of  a  large  number  of 
political  situations;  to  try  to  say  what 
political  men  did,  and  why,  and  in  what 
context;  to  concentrate  on  policy,  choice, 
consequence — would  not  be  science,  in¬ 
deed,  but  it  would  leave  some  significant 
residue  in  the  mind.  The  aspiration 
for  impeccably  self-conscious  term¬ 
inology,  for  a  coherent  and  inclusive 
body  of  knowledge,  for  a  reliable  techni¬ 
que  of  prediction,  would  be  modified,  if 
not  altogether  suppressed.  Such  a  sacri¬ 
fice  of  science  would  have  its  significant 
rewards;  it  would  give  students  a  larger 
tense  of  what  politics  is  about.  □ 
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Upbeat 

The  Island 
by  Robert  Creeley. 

Scribners,  192  pp.,  $3.50 

Writers  in  Revolt 

edited  by  Richard  Seaver,  Terry 
'southern  and  Alexander  Troechi. 
Frederick  Fell,  366  pp.,  $7.50 


The  jaeket  of  the  Island  speaks  of  it  as 
‘•Robert  Greeley’s  long-awaited  first 
novel,”  by  which  I  suppose  the  publish¬ 
ers  mean  themselves  and  Greeley’s 
friends,  because  it  was  by  no  means 
obvious  from  his  extremely  laconic 
poetry  that  he  had  it  in  him  to  write 
as  sustained,  coherent,  and  generally 
good  a  novel  as  The  Island.  The  poetry 
would  lead  one  to  expect  a  novel  about 
the  trials  and  rewards  of  marriage 
among  writers,  which  it  is,  and  one 
would  expect  the  same  guarded,  rather 
grim,  ruminative,  mutcdly  messianic 
humanism  of  the  semi-bohemian  fringes. 
One  would  expect,  too,  a  studied  chop- 
plness  of  style,  liberal  in  commas, 
hiatuses,  hesitations,  brief  sunbursts  of 
plain  statement,  and  deep  feeling — a 
skillfully  varied,  occa.sionally  muddy, 
and  somewhat  truculent  inner  mono¬ 
logue: 

And,  it  isn’t  a  big  or  a  little,  or  an 
ironic,  or  any.  meaning.  It  is.  Let's 
all  meet,  somewhere,  where  only 
the  dead  won’t  eome.  Only  the 
dead  won't  be  there.  Let's  make  >1 
any  time,  but  have  just  that  .anc 
thing  true,  just  be  alive  and  there. 

That  the  people  in  The  Island  are  un¬ 
questionably  alive  and  there  I  don’t 
think  can  be  doubted.  Their  vitality 
springs  from  the  sensible  way  Greeley 
has  limited  himself  to  the  themes  that 
energize  his  poetry  and  his  willingness 
to  let  the  minor  people  dangle,  to  let 
them  go.  when  they  no  longer  serve. 
This  is  a  late  first  novel  and  Greeley 
has  the  situation  well  In  hand;  he  wants 
to  write  a  thoroughly  American,  post¬ 
war  sequel  to  D.  H.  Lawrence's  epics 
of  eros  in  exile.  He  keeps  a  remarkably 
firm  footing  between  the  hold  necessities 
of  his  parable,  which  requires  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  the  sun-sea-and-slurdy- 
peasantry  kind  of  thing,  and  a  grimly 


funny,  unsparing  self-knowledge. 

The  unidentified  island  is  prob.ibly 
Majorca.  The  antagonists  are  John,  a 
Greeley-like  young  writer,  his  wife  Joan, 
and  their  three  small  children.  The  money 
is  Joan’s,  but  might  as  well  be  a  founda¬ 
tion  grant.  John  is  both  himself  and  all 
the  conscience-stricken  artist-husbands 
of  the  Eisenhower  years  who  oscillated, 
painfully,  between  Freud  and  Lawrence, 
between  the  hope  of  a  full,  Fiedleresque 
genitality  and  the  higher  togetherness-in¬ 
separation  of  Mediterranean  exile.  He 
and  his  F'nglish  writer  friend  readily 
acknowledge  themselves  to  be  no  more 
in  their  wives’  eyes  than  “little  man- 
nies”: 

...  the  shrinking  figures  of  men 
slipped  through  doors,  shadow^, 
little  stone  stubbornnesses  to  put  on 
the  table  along  with  the  knitting. 
Give  them  a  real  man,  he  thought, 
but  what  did  he  know  of  it.  His 
own  were  vagaries  of  heroes  .as 
much  King  Arthur  as  the  stumpy 
fishermen  he  saw  oii  ilic  beach. 

He  didn’t  really  want  anyone  at  alt 
to  blow  a  bugle. 

This,  then,  is  what  the  Hamletism  of 
the  artist-novel  has  come  to.  and  a  good 
thing  it  is;  because  the  heavily  in¬ 
doctrinated.  stubborn,  conscientious, 
servantless  exertions  of  this  latest  breed 
of  Hamlet  to  see  his  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  in  their  true  emancipated  colors 
kills  off  most  of  the  now  boring 
rhetoric  of  isolation,  as  Lawrence  well 
knew,  and  lets  in  that  much  more  of 
the  world.  It  is  an  especially  hard 
struggle  for  Americans,  and  Greeley 
spares  us  few  of  the  agonies;  The  l.sland 
closes  with  a  splendidly  conclusive 
smashing  of  John’s  typewriter  by  an 
enraged  Joan,  and  John’s  return  home 
after  a  night  of  searching  the  town  for 
a  supposedly  suicidal  Joan,  to  find  her, 
of  course  “.  .  .  holding  Jennie,  looking 
down  at  them,  asking  incredibly  with 
everything  as  it  had  been,  what  it  is, 
John.  What’s  the  matter.” 

So  this  is  how  it  must  have  been;  no 
comic  extravaganza  like  The  Ciingcr 
Man  or  Billy  Liar  but  the  repressed 
laughter  that  lets  go  after  several  dozen 
postponed  catastrophes,  the  reflux  of 
water  over  eroded  soil.  The  pleasures 
of  recognition  support  the  pleasures  of 
discovery.  John  is  as  wary  of  commit¬ 
ments  as  he  is  hungry  for  intelligent 
company;  being  American  he  is  ticketed 


generous  but  thinks  himself  merely 
weakly  accommodating.  His  English 
friend,  married  to  a  long,  cold,  pregnant 
drink  of  water  called  Marge,  sponges 
on  him  with  a  charming  mixture  of 
craft  and  conscience.  John's  moral  eye¬ 
sight  being  unusually  clear,  whatever  his 
motives,  the  island  life  is  equally  well 
drawn,  as  it  enlarges  the  main  preoc¬ 
cupation  with  love.  A  “famous  writer” 
(Graves'.’)  hovers  in  the  background,  in 
another  town  of  the  island,  and  John's 
carefully  held  distance  is  another  side 
of  his  difficult  independence — to  be 
eclectic  in  the  free  American  way.  to 
compound  a  style  from  Ciertrude  Stein, 
W.  G.  Williams,  Lawrence,  Hemingway 
perhaps  Stendhal,  and  undoubtedly  a 
half-dozen  others,  which  shall  serve  in 
its  own  muted,  precise,  forceful  fashion 
the  needs  of  a  new  way  of  seeing. 

The  Island  is  unlikely  to  become  a 
howling  best-seller  but  it  ought  to  be 
read  beyond  Greeley’s  immediate  circle. 
The  very  least  of  its  virtues  is  to  supply 
a  thread  of  continuity  missing  in  the 
poetry,  a  happy  marriage  of  “New  I’.ng- 
land”  conscience  (Creeley  was  born  in 
Arlington,  Mass.)  to  Be,-!!  ambitions  that 
should  strengthen  its  author's  position  as 
one  of  the  fathers  of  his  tribe. 

Writers  in  Revolt  is  a  shrewd  and  self- 
effacing  exercise,  by  three  (I  suppose) 
Beat  editors,  Richard  Seaver,  Terry 
Southern,  and  Alexander  Trocchi,  of  the 
anthology  ploy.  You  take  a  dozen  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  acknowledged  but  some¬ 
times  obscure  masterpieces,  like  Sartre 
on  Baudelaire  and  Gicnet.  or  Iris 
Murdoch  on  Sartre,  from  Dostoyevsky, 
Hesse.  Artaud,  Malapartc.  Miller,  Dur- 
rcll,  Dahiberg,  Mencken.  Genet,  Bur¬ 
roughs,  Ionesco,  and  Beckett,  preface  it 
with  Parts  I  and  II  of  Ginsberg's 
“Howl,”  and  then  rub  the  mixture 
vigorously  against  works  by  some  priv¬ 
ate  enthusiasms  of  your  own  called 
Chapman  Mortimer,  William  Gaddis, 
Evan  S.  Connell  Jr.,  Charles  Foster, 
and  Hubert  Selby  Jr.,  and  see  if  a 
Thesis  jumps  forth.  The  editors  have 
Included  no  works  of  their  own,  a  form 
of  asceticism  rarely  practiced  in 
academic  circles,  but  they  have  written 
an  Introduction  whose  impenetrable 
murkiness  clearly  promises  the  indiges¬ 
tion  bound  to  sink  anybody  who  tries 
to  absorb  all  this  stuff  at  once. 

Two  friendly  remarks  can  be  made 


fo 


ahout  the  collection.  If  all  the-ie  great  that  three  of  the  “new”  pieces  are  into  narcissism,  inversion,  and  boredom, 

and  deep  thinkers  belong  in  the  Beat  very  good;  a  long  excerpt  from  Caddis’s  I  found  Charles  Foster's  story,  “The 

hagiography,  well  and  good;  they  77/e  Recognitions,  a  strangely  memor-  Troubled  Makers.”  a  bit  too  fey  to  en- 

stretch  the  mind  about  as  far  as  it  can  able,  very  young  first  novel  published  dure.  As  for  the  story  “Tra-la-la”  by 

still  be  stretched:  they  surround  the  in  1955.  that  foreshadows  in  its  humor,  Hubert  Selby  Jr.  that  caused  the  big 

poor  bourgeois  and  mow  him  down.  warmth,  and  elaborate  youthful  nihilism  dust-up  in  Provincetown  in  August  of 

Even  in  such  snippets,  together  they  much  of  the  later  “beat”  fiction;  a  per-  1961— when  Allen  Tate  made  his 

make  a  brilliantly  scary  crew.  Good  to  feet  short  story  by  Evan  Connell,  “The  eloquent  deposition  in  favor  of  literary 

have  all  of  Artaud’s  important  essay.  Fisherman  from  Chihuahua”;  and  a  de-  freedom  and  "the  Christian  scheme  of 

“No  More  Masterpieces.”  an  excellent  pressing  but  well  written  excerpt  from  a  morality” — I  guess  I  will  admit  it  is  pow- 

essay  by  Durrell  on  Henry  Miller,  and  novel  by  the  Englishman  Chapman  erful.  But  shocking  Provincetown  seems 

some  of  Murdoch's  essay  on  Sartre  in-  Mortimer,  Young  Men  H'aiting,  that  to  bring  in  diminishing  returns.  The  time 

clu  'ed  among  the  more  available  pieces.  takes  the  bleak  Montparnasse  of  Tropic  will  soon  be  at  hand  when  not  shocking 

The  other  compliment  is  to  say  that  of  Cancer  several  steps  down  the  ladder  it  will  be  the  harder  undertaking.  Q 
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L.  A.  of  the  Intellect 


Ihe  Uses  of  the  University 
by  Clark  Kerr. 

Harvard,  125  pp.,  $2.75 


Edgar  Z.  E'riedenberg 


This  short  book  contains  the  text  of  the 
Codkin  Lectures  for  1963  which  were 
given  at  Harvard  by  the  President  of  the 
University  of  California,  an  institution 
which,  according  to  the  dust  jacket,  had 
“more  than  58,(KK)  students  on  seven 
campuses.”  President  Kerr's  subject  is 
the  operation  and  support  of  such  pro¬ 
tean  institutions  whose  social  functions, 
various  though  they  are.  barely  include 
and  surely  do  not  emphasize,  the  tradi¬ 
tional  purposes  of  a  university:  that  is, 
liberal  study,  the  cultivation  of  a  social¬ 
ly  responsible  intellectual  elite,  and  a 
.sense  of  continuity  with  the  culture  of 
the  past. 

The  acquisition  and  organization 
of  knowledge  through  research  are 
more  recent  and  certainly  more  con¬ 
spicuous  functions,  and  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  part  of  President  Kerr's  book  is 
devoted  to  explaining  just  how  their 
function  changed,  as  individual  scholar¬ 
ship.  self-generated  within  the  faculties, 
has  been  swamped  by  federally  support¬ 
ed  projects.  Federal  funds  may  now  ac¬ 
count  tor  more  than  four-fifths  of  a  uni¬ 
versity's  total  expenditure:  the  classic 
delinilion  of  a  college  as  Mark  Hopkins 
on  one  end  of  a  log  and  a  student  on 
the  other  tw  longer  quite  fils — unless 
these  same  gentlemen  are  pictured  as 
ro'ling  the  log  instead  of  sitting  on  it. 

Dr.  Kerr  is  sensitive  to  these  changes, 
and  he  is  articulate  about  them.  But  he 
doe.  not  deplore  them.  Social  psychology 
ha.  by  now  established  that  executives 
tend  to  be  happier  in  their  work  than 
other  men.  but  even  among  them.  Presi¬ 
dent  Kerr  is  distinguished  by  his  excep¬ 
tional  felicity.  The  Uses  of  the  Univers¬ 
ity  is  the  work  of  a  deeply  satisfied  man. 
So  many  first-rate  creative  minds  are 
dismayed  by  the  conditions  of  modern 
life,  that  it  is  a  rare  pleasure  to  observe 
one  of  them  basking  in  Ihe  light  of  con¬ 
tinued  social  progress.  Dr.  Kerr  rather 
resembles  Dr.  Pangloss  with  the  dif¬ 
ference  that  he  is  attuned,  not  to  the 
best  of  all  possible  worlds,  but  to  the 
woild  as  it  is.  Thus,  his  reply  to  David 
Kie.man’s  complaint  that  leading  Ameri¬ 
can  universities  have  become  “direction¬ 
less  ...  as  far  as  major  innovations  are 
concerned,”  is: 


The  fact  is  they  arc  not  direction¬ 
less;  they  have  been  moving  in  clear 
directions  and  ,wilh  considerable 
speed  .  ,  .  But  these  directions 


have  not. been  set  as  much  by  the 
university's  visions  of  its  destiny  as 
by  the  external  environment,  includ¬ 
ing  the  federal  government,  the 
foundations,  the  surrounding  and 
sometimes  engulfing  industry. 


This  passage  appears  toward  the  end  of 
the  book  where,  I  might  add,  his  tone 
becomes  somewhat  regretful.  But  his  re¬ 
gret  is  unconvincing,  because  it  con¬ 
tradicts  the  Social  Darwinist  position 
which  Dr.  Kerr  maintains  with  such 
complacence  throughout  this  book: 


The  really  new  problems  of  today 
and  tomorrow  may  lend  themselves 
less  to  solutions  by  external  author¬ 
ity;  they  may  be. inherently  prob¬ 
lems  for  internal  resolution.  The 
university  may  now  again  need  to 
find  out  whether  it  has  a  brain  as 
well  as  a  body. 


If.  like  Father  William,  the  university 
could  be  perfectly  sure  it  had  none,  it 
could  continue  to  stand  on  its  head, 
again  and  again,  in  response  to  the  so¬ 
cial  pressures  upon  it.  This,  Dr.  Kerr 
suggests,  is  in  effect  what  it  always  has 
done:  its  traditional  activities  were  mere¬ 
ly  responses — -now  obsolescent — to  ear¬ 
lier  social  pressures  and  opportunities.  He 
traces  these  changes  in  the  university 
th  ough  New  man,  Flexner,  Hutchins,  and 
others,  whose  ideas  of  what  a  univer¬ 
sity  should  be  reflect,  like  Kerr's  own, 
the  social  necessities  of  their  time.  These 
men  became  commanding  figures  in  the 
history  of  higher  education  because,  at 
the  time,  command  was  needed;  but  to¬ 
day,  skilled  and  flexible  negotiators  are 


ntore  useful  in  expressing  “The  Idea  of 
a  Multiversity”  (as  the  initial  lecture 
in  the  series  is  called).  Margaret  Full¬ 
er's  record  has  been  broken:  Dr.  Kerr 
accepts  the  multiverse.  And  Carlyle's 
famous  reply  still  holds — in  his  posi¬ 
tion,  he’d  better. 


Dr.  Kerr  attaches  considerable  im¬ 
portance  to  the  University's  increasing 
dependence,  since  World  War  II,  on 
Federal  support — which  he  feels  results 
not  only  in  the  diversion  of  scholarship 
and  research  into  areas  which  will  at¬ 
tract  government  support,  but  also  a 


shift  in  the  making  of  policy,  away  from 
Ihe  I'niversity  administration  and  self- 
governing  faculty  groups.  President  Keir 
is.  of  course,  too  sophisticated  to  fear 
that  the  government  will  try  to  dominate 
university  policy  directly — this  would 
seldom  serve  their  interests  anyway,  and 
it  is  a  rare  form  of  intrusion.  What  does 
concern  him  is  that  the  coordination  of 
Ihe  faculty  will  be  destroyed  by  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  its  individual  members  to  com¬ 
pete  for  government  grants,  that  profes¬ 
sors  will  seize  the  opportunity  to  build 
empires  of  their  own.  He  fears  that  the 
university  will  be  unable  to  control  them, 
and  that  promotion  and  planning  and 
the  allocation  of  the  university's  funds 
will  be  subverted  by  the  arrangements 
with  government  agencies  that  favorably 
situated  instructors  will  be  able  to  make 
on  their  own.  Dr.  Kerr  notes  that  this 
catch-as<atch-can  situation  has  some 
desirable  features — it  can,  for  example, 
help  to  provide  recognition  to  the  kind 
of  brilliant  work  that  is  often  obscured 
because  of  antagonism  within  the  uni¬ 
versity. 

But  Kerr’s  very  conception  of  the 
multiversity  as  a  structure  designed  to 
accommodate  itself  to  social  pressures 
and  opportunities  only  increases  his 
fear  that  it  will  disintegrate  if  exposed 
to  the  temptation  cf  government  sup¬ 
port  Its  memhers  are  committed  to  no 
common  undertaking  and  the  center  will 
not  hold.  The  President  of  the 
University  of  California,  as  eclectic 
an  aggregation  of  Institutes  as  ever  flou¬ 
rished  under  a  university  charter,  cer¬ 
tainly  has  reason  to  think  that  these  risks 
are  real.  Dr.  Kerr  speaks  from  too  much 
experience  to  exaggerate  Ihe  dangers. 
But  these  dangers  are  implicit  in  his 
own  definition  of  the  university  as 
a  complex  invertebrate,  having  an  evolu¬ 
tionary  history,  a  nervous  system,  an 
elaborate  apparatus  for  ingestion — and 
no  backbone.  If  the  organism  itself  has 
no  unifying  conception  to  govern  it.  it 
has  no  way  to  control  Ihe  actions  of  its 
members,  whether  or  not.  as  Dr.  Kerr 
recommends,  it  may  try  to  do  so  by 
altering  the  bureaucratic  balance  toward 
more  “institutional  grants.”  and  fewer 
individual  projects. 

Nor  can  it  chart  its  own  future — and 
Dr.  Kerr's  concluding  lecture,  on  “The 
Future  of  Ihe  City  of  Intellect,”  is  par¬ 
ticularly  unconvincing.  A  City  of  Intel¬ 
lect  would  have  very  little  use  for  a  mul¬ 
tiversity,  and  Ihe  uses  Dr.  Kerr  con¬ 
ceives  of  seem  to  me  servile  in  their 
readiness  to  accomodate  to  immediate 
social  demand: 


The  real  question,  it  seems  to  me. 
is  not  one  of  balance  . in  any  histori¬ 
cal  or  monetary  sense,  but  rathe 


«  OICTIONARY  OF  CUCHES 
ky  Erk  Partridge.  What  Mt  to  say 
— from  hxkiieyed  modem  idioms 
to  battered  tags  from  ancient 
classics.  An  indispensable  book  for 
journalists,  publicists,  lecturers, 
copywriters— for  anyone,  in  short 
concerned  with  the  freshness  and 
directness  of  what  he  writes  and 
says.  0-128  $1.35 


THE  WORLOS  OF  SHAKESPEARE 
by  Marchette  Chute,  author  of 
Shakespeare  af  Lendan,  and 
Ernestine  Perrie.  A  script,  designed 
for  two  players,  which  will  present 
on  the  stage  a  brilliantly  condensed 
view  of  the  whole  range  of  Shake¬ 
speare's  plays.  0-125  $1.25 


THE  PROOIEM  Of  HOMOSEXUAIITT 
IH  MOOERH  SOCIEH 
Edited,  and  with  an  intradactiait 
by  Hendrik  M.  Ruitenbeek.  This 
outstanding  collection  of  sixteen 
articles  by  psychoanalysts  and 
social  scientists  probes  deeply  into 
an  increasingly  difficult  problem  in 
modern  society.  Contributors  in¬ 
clude  Abraham  Kardiner,  Clara 
Thompson.  Robert  Lindner,  Evelyn 
Hooker,  Albert  Ellis  and  Simona 
de  Beauvoir.  0-127  $1.95 


AMERICAH  EDUCATION— 

A  NATIONAL  FAILURE 
by  H.  G.  Rickaver,  Vice  AdmiraL 
USN..  author  of  Education  and 
Freedom.  A  book  of  vital  impor¬ 
tance  to  all  concerned  with  tha 
quality  of  our  children's  education. 
In  it  Admiral  Rickover  makes  a  plea 
for  a  thorough  reform  of  our  entira 
system  of  public  education  along 
the  lines  of  the  English  school 
system.  0-122  $1.95 


THE  DILEMMA  OF 
ORGANIZATIONAL  SOCIETY 
Edited,  and  with  an  introduction, 
by  Hendrik  M.  Ruitenbeek.  Fifteen 
essays  by  outstanding  social  scien¬ 
tists  analyze  from  many  points  of 
view  the  problems  caused  by  tha 
role  of  the  large  organization  in 
Our  modern  industrialized  society 
and  its  effect  upon  the  individual. 

0-124  $1.75 


OF  MEH  ANO  MACHINES 
Edited,  and  with  an  intradactioR, 
by  Arthur  0.  Lewis,  Jr.  A  timely, 
fascinating  anthology  of  over  fifty 
selections  from  18th,  19th  and 
20th<entury  literature  exploring 
the  relationship  between  man  and 
the  machines  he  has  created. 
Writers  include  Karel  Capek.  E.  M. 
Forster,  Lewis  Mumford.  George 
Orwell,  E.  B.  White,  C.  P.  Snow  and 
Thomas  Watson,  Jr.  0-130  $1.95 
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what  is  most  appropriate  to  each 
field  in  each  period  .  .  .  Each 
should  receive  support  in  accordance 
with  its  current  potentialities,  and 
potentialities  vary.  There  are  no 
timeless  priorities.  .  .  . 

The  major  test  of  the  modern 
American  university  is  how  widely 
and  how  quickly  it  adjusts  to  the 
important  new  possibilities.  The 
great  universities  of  the  future  will 
he  those  which  have  adjusted  rapid¬ 
ly  and  effectively  .  .  .  Knowledge  is 
exploding  along  with  population. 
There  is  also  an  explosion  in  the 
need  for  certain  skills.  The  univer¬ 
sity  is  responding  to  all  these  ex¬ 
plosions.  .  .  . 

The  vastly  increased  need  for  en¬ 
gineers.  scientists,  and  doctors  will 
draw  great  resources  to  these  areas 
of  the  university.  Also,  some  new 
professions  are  being  born.  Others 
are  becoming  more  formally  pro¬ 
fessional,  for  example,  business  ad¬ 
ministration  and  social  work.  The 
university  becomes  the  chief  port  of 
entry  for  these  professions.  In  fact, 
a  profession  gains  its  identity  by 
making  the  university  a  port  of  en¬ 
try  ...  .  The  life  of  the  univer- 
siti»  for  a  thouiiand  years  has  been 
tied  into  tbe  recognized  professions 
in  the  surrounding  society,  and  the 


universities  will  continue  to  respond 

•s  new  professions  arise. 

Of  course  it  is  true  that  the  university, 
like  every  social  institution,  is  always 
influenced  by  the  economic  needs  and 
structure  of  the  society.  But  it  does  not 
always  respond  to  social  influence  by 
simply  training  up  students  to  the  skills 
and  values  the  society  demands.  What¬ 
ever  its  contribution  to  vocational  ed¬ 
ucation,  the  university  should  be  the 
society’s  specialized  organ  of  critical 
self-scrutiny.  It  is  only  when  the  uni¬ 
versity  functions  primarily  as  a  port  of 
entry  for  aspirants  to  the  higher  reaches 
of  the  social  system  that  it  loses  its 
critical  function;  for  aspirants  do  not 
criticize,  they  accomodate. 

I  am  not  saying  ttiat  true  universities 
and  colleges  are  wholly  impossible  in 
this  country.  But  if  we  accept  Kerr’s 
view  of  the  multiversity’s  role,  it  hardly 
matters  which  channels  society  uses  to 
make  its  pressures  felt:  the  federal 
bureaucracies  are  at  least  responsible 
public  institutions  which  set  reasonably 
high  technical  standards  for  the  work 
thev  support.  Dr.  Kerr  establishes  con¬ 
vincingly  enough  that  “The  Realities  of 


the  Federal  Grant  University,”  (as  he 
calls  ki>  second  lecture),  include  a  su'n- 
atantial  loss  of  autonomy  to  the  granting 
agencies.  But  docs  this  matter?  He 
makes  it  clear  that  the  university 
would  have  used  that  autonomy 
only  to  mediate  among  the  conflicting 
demands  upon  it.  In  his  concern  for  the 
“realities”  he  sounds  like  a  vice-president 
for  production  considering  how  the  new 
demands  of  the  personnel  office  will  af¬ 
fect  output.  He  does  not  sound  like  the 
head  of  the  largest  university  in  the 
world  discussing  the  ends  of  education. 

The  university  has  become  a 
prime  instrument  of  national  pur¬ 
pose.  This  is  new.  This  is  the  essence 
of  the  transformation  now  engulf¬ 
ing  our  universities.  Basic  to  this 
transformation  is  the  growth  of  the 
“knowledge  industry,”  which  is 
coming  to  permeate  government  and 
business  and  to  draw  into  it  mure 
and  more  people  raised  to  higher 
and  higher  levels  of  skill.  The  pro¬ 
duction.  distribution,  and  consump¬ 
tion  of  “knowledge”  in  all  its  forms 
is  said  to  account  for  29  per  cent 
of  the  gross  national  product,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Fritz  Machlup’s  calcula¬ 
tions;  and  “knowledge  producilou’’ 


is  growing  at  about  twice  the  rale 
of  the  rest  of  the  economy.  Know¬ 
ledge  has  certainly  never  in  his'urv 
been  so  central  to  the  conduct  of 
an  entire  society.  What  the  railroads 
did  for  the  second  half  of  the  19lh 
century  and  the  automobile  for 
the  first  half  of  this  century,  th: 
knowledge  industry  may  do  for  the 
second  half  of  this  century:  that  is. 
to  serve  as  the  focal  point  for  na¬ 
tional  growth.  And  the  universitv 
is  at  the  center  of  the  knowledge 
process. 

And  'California,  surely,  is  the  ideal 
case  in  point.  The  railroads  gave  it  Stan¬ 
ford,  which  is  a  positive  item  on  the 
balance  sheet.  The  automobile  has  trans¬ 
formed  it.  physically  and  culturally. 
President  Kerr,  at  ease  among  the  free¬ 
ways,  has  convinced  me  that  the  multi¬ 
versity,  in  its  turn,  is  indeed  likely  to 
wreak  a  comparable  transformation  in 
our  intellectual  life.  The  City  of  Intel¬ 
lect,  as  he  conceives  it,  does  finally  em¬ 
erge  from  the  mists  surrounding  its  Fu¬ 
ture,  visible  and  oddly  familiar.  Its  fea¬ 
tures  are  not  those  of  Berkeley,  nor  even 
quite  of  Westwood.  This,  as  we  approach 
it  more  closely,  can  only  be  downtown 
Los  Angeles.  £2 
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Robert  M.  Adams 

Songs  of  Innocence,  Songs  of  Experience 
—  they’re  two  phases  in  the  alternating 
current  of  American  literature,  distinc¬ 
tively  American  only  as  American  inno¬ 
cence  is  milkier  and  American  experience 
blacker  than  in  more  homogenized  and 
blended  cultures.  The  contrast  gives 
special  power  as  a  fictional  theme  to  the 
random  adventures  of  an  innocent,  a 
wandering  sheet  of  blank  paper  on  whom 
life  scribbles  its  comic,  smutty  messages. 
All  three  of  the  novels  under  review  rep¬ 
resent  variations,  more  or  less  free  and 
fancy,  on  this  basic  theme. 

Harvey  Swados’s  Ihe  tVill  is  a  big 
symphonic  novel,  dealing  as  it  were  with 
the  house  of  Karamazov  in  a  lakeside 
midwestern  city  which  could  very  easily 
be  Chicago;  its  special  quality  is  to  be 
psychological  in  depth  while  retaining  a 
compelling  social  surface.  It  is  an  im¬ 
pressive  but  not  wholly  unflawed  piece 
of  work.  There  are  things  in  it  of  which 
any  novelist  alive  could  be  proud,  but 
there  arc  also  facile  stage  devices  and 
bits  of  fictional  shorthand  which  leave 
one  uneasy  and  wondering. 

The  theme  is  an  inheritance  for  which 
three  brothers  arc  eligible.  Pursuit  of  the 
money  exacerbates  their  mutual  hatreds 
and  incomprehensions;  they  gain  from 
these  frictions  insight.  The  older  brother 
tMel)  is  a  criminal,  a  drifter,  a  man  of 
violence;  the  middle  one  (Ralph),  a 
schemer  and  opportunist;  the  soungor 
one  (Ray),  an  innisccnt  and  a  recluse. 
(Cf.  Dmitri.  Ivan,  Alyodia.)  These  are 
in  themselves  pretty  schematic  charic- 
ters.  and  one  could  envisage  Mr.  Sw.ados 
proilucing  something  pretty  corny  and 


exterior  from  this  given  situation.  That 
he  hasn’t  done  so  —  that,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  he’s  made  out  of  Ralph,  Ray,  and 
Ralph's  wife  Kitty  figures  of  authentic 
passion  and  weakness  and  complexity  — 
is  a  great  part  of  his  achievement.  The 
setting  for  most  of  the  action  is  a  slum- 
swallowed  old  mansion,  choked  with 
twenty  years’  accumulation  of  Uncle 
Max’s  packrat  junk  —  so  that  the  land¬ 
scape.  no  less  than  the  figures  in  it,  could 
easily  degenerate  into  cutout  and  carica¬ 
ture.  It  doesn’t  do  so,  for  Mr.  Swados  is 
careful  with  the  haunted-house  horrors, 
and  meticulous  in  recreating  the  grubby 
American  meanness  of  his  slums.  But 
again  he  trembles  on  the  verge  of  the 
theatrical  cliche.  When  a  man  treads  so 
perilous  a  path,  he  is  either  a  skilled 
wire-walker  (and  you  know  this  because 
he  never  really  loses  equilibrium,  how¬ 
ever  he  seems  to  teeter)  or  else  he  is 
careless.  Mr.  Swados  takes  a  couple  of 
liberties  with  his  characters  and  episodes 
which  give  one  seriously  to  think  about 
this  distinction. 

Why.  for  example,  docs  the  pretty  little 
Jehovah’s  Witness  (Laura  Leone)  whom 
Raymond  h.is  been  watching  from  his 
attic  eyrie  suddenly  turn  up  as  Mel’s 
nurse  in  the  hospital?  We  have  a  story 
explaining  in  “realistic”  terms  how  it 
happened  that  way;  disillusioned  with 
watchtowering,  she  took  a  quick  course 
and,  zip.  she  was  in  charge  of  Mel.  Meta¬ 
phorically.  symbolically,  she’s  always 
going  to  he  a  witness  and  a  messenger. 
But  the  coincidence  can’t  help  straining 
our  sense  of  social  probability,  and  her 
encounter  with  Ray,  a  fellow-innocent, 
produces  one  of  the  really  soft  scenes 
of  the  story.  Or  again,  why  docs  Mel’s 
past  include  the  seduction  and  abandon¬ 
ment  of  a  girl  who.  it  turns  out.  was  the 
sister  of  the  detective  currently  investi¬ 
gating  the  affairs  of  the  Land  brothers? 
liostoevsky  got  .away  with  artificial  roupt 
i/c  thralre  like  this,  but  Dostoevsky’s 
characters  are  so  passionately  oblivious 
of  circumstance  that  coincidences  appear 
simply  .as  natural  elements  of  the  uni¬ 
versal  nightmare,  Mr.  Swados  grants 
more  sovereignty  to  external  reality; 
indeed,  it's  one  of  his  big  points  th.it 


intentions  shift  under  pressure  of  social 
circumstance.  And  this  theme  is  central 
to  the  story.  Though  they  all  claim  to 
be  pretty  principled,  and  use  words  like 
“justice”  without  the  quotation  marks, 
the  Land  brothers  arc  more  vigorously 
attracted  to  the  money  than  they  realize. 
This  gutty,  textured  quality  of  their  lives 
is  one  strong  reason  for  our  interest  and 
belief  in  them.  So  why  complicate  the 
social  scene  with  contrived  coincidences 
and  recognitions  out  of  I-ast  Lynne  and 
Roger  the  Rover"!  One  has  a  sense  that 
Mr.  Swados  may  be  making  fun  of  his 
own  fable — which  is  scarcely  the  way 
to  encourage  readers  to  take  it  seriously. 
While  I’m  at  it,  I  might  as  well  register 
the  conviction  that  Dr.  Solomon  Stark, 
the  novel’s  raisonnenr,  is  often  no  more 
than  a  lovable  old  fictional  shortcut. 

Yet,  for  all  these  reservations,  this  is  a 
massive  and  moving  novel,  with  its 
horsepower  fixvted  not  in  style  or  tricks, 
where  it  shouldn’t  be.  but  in  character, 
where  it  should.  Even  Ray,  whose 
blank  innocence  could  easily  degenerate 
into  cutencs.s,  maintains  throughout  most 
of  the  story  a  tough  and  wiry  outline,  a 
flare  of  wit  that  lightens  and  livens. 
Mr.  Swados  has  written  a  direct  and 
gutty  novel,  dealing  with  sex,  money, 
and  morals  in  a  manner  neither  precious 
nor  commonplace,  hut  imaginative.  Its 
deficiencies  are  deficiencies  of  control. 
There  arc  a  goovi  many  fine  points  of 
prose,  and  some  of  narrative  discipline, 
where  the  novel  would  profit  from  a 
more  radical  simplicity.  But  for  the 
energy  and  insights  which  arc  Mr.  Sw.i- 
dos’s  true  talent  there  is  nothing  to 
express  hut  admiration.  The  H'ill  is  a 
story  one  can  respect  as  well  as  absorb, 
and  I  don’t  doubt  that  it  will  give  geneml 
pleasure. 

Cause  for  H'om/er  is  Wright  Morris's 
filtccnth  book  in  twenty  years,  and  car¬ 
ries  onward  his  personal  tradition  of 
writing  between  the  genres  or  in  several 
genres  at  once.  It  also  carries  on  hi; 
tradition  of  striking  for  a  relatively  small 
effect:  he  isn't,  and  never  will  he,  a  bellj- 
writer.  But  1  suspect  his  present  effort, 
which  is  a  zany,  realistic,  philosophic 
tragi-comedy  with  a  ghost  story  mixed 


in.  Is  more  .limited  than  usual  by  the 
multiplicity  of  its  small  effects.  Let’s  not 
say  it  invites  mental  indigestion  —  just 
that  a  prudent  reader  won’t  sit  down  to  it 
without  a  Bromo-Seltzcr  handy. 

The  fable  concerns  a  man  named 
Warren  Howe,  who  once  spent  time  la 
winter,  a  couple  of  months?)  as  a  semi- 
enforced  guest  in  a  remote  castle  in  the 
Wachau  distriet  of  Austria.  Now  resident 
in  Southern  California,  he  receives  a 
notice  that  the  castle-owner,  his  forni.?r 
host  jailer,  is  dead;  and  for  reasons 
which  are  never  made  very  distinct  iie 
flies  to  the  funeral,  accompanied  (for 
other  unclear  reasons)  by  a  junk  dealer 
named  Sam  Spiegel,  who  had  also  spent 
time  at  the  castle.  They  go  to  bury  M. 
Etienne  Dulac,  but  find  him  alive, 
though  not  very  compos.  There  arc  other 
oildhall  visitors,  including  a  miKxly  red¬ 
headed  boy  and  his  grandmother;  a  pol¬ 
tergeist  named  Cicorge  Washington  plavs 
assorted  tricks;  M.  Dulac  dies,  and  the 
party  breaks  up;  it  all  proves  somethinij 
about  time. 

Mr.  Morris  presents  the  characters  of 
his  story  largely  through  their  (xldities. 
quirks,  and  Utces  fi.xes;  but  his  generosity 
is  unwilling  to  exclude  anything  real 
crazy  from  the  gallery,  and  we  get.  as 
free  supplements  so  to  speak,  an  extended 
report  on  Mr.  Howe’s  Uncle  Fremont 
Older  and  a  shorter  one  on  his  Aunt 
Winona.  Neither  has  anything  in  par¬ 
ticular  to  do  with  the  fable:  both  are 
viewed  chiefly  in  their  exasperated  eccen¬ 
tricities.  The  result  is  like  cracker-barrel 
mythology;  one  gets  that  sort  of  insight 
into  character  which  could  he  sum¬ 
marized  in  the  phrase,  “Golly,  he’s  a  re;d 
sketch,  that  Herman.”  And  occasionally 
it  seemed  to  me  that  Mr.  Morris  was 
convulsed  over  a  perfectly  private  joke — ■ 
if  it  was  all  that  funny,  he  should  have 
told  it  before  breaking  up. 

I’ve  dismissed  rather  blithely  Mr. 
Morris’s  philosophical  point,  and  should 
warn  the  reader  that  this  may  be  just 
ohtusencss  before  philosophical  insights 
that  were  too  deep  for  me.  Setting  out  to 
bury  the  past  and  finding  it  obstinately 
unburjable  is  a  recognizable  jape  on  the 


simple  and  familiar.  He  is  nothing  more 
than  a  devoted  young  exhibitionist  on 
the  make.  His  narrative  style  is  kitten¬ 
ish  and  tricksy  to  a  degree  matched  only 
by  Peter  de  Vries.  It  has  in  addition  a 
special  quality  best  described  as  the  old 
vaudeville  switchcroo  hitched  onto  the 
synopticon.  Any  literary  tag  you  want  to 
name.  Mr.  Ludwig’s  hero  has  a  twist  for 
it.  He'll  turn  it  upside  down  or  inside 
out,  pun  on  it.  misapply  it,  boot  it  in  the 
rear,  throw  it  on  its  prat  —  always  he 
has  a  gimmick,  and  the  cheap  holds  no 
terrors  for  him.  Very  humorous  it  is. 
His  wit  is  like  a  leaky  faucet,  and  after 
a  while  you’d  pay  plumbers’  wages  to  be 
rid  of  it. 

Our  Hero  is  a  schlemihl  from  Rox- 
bury.  We  get,  to  begin  with,  a  full  dose 
of  his  amorous  education;  and  for  our 
particular  instruction  he  is  very  real 
indeed  with  his  Radcliffe  wife.  This 
stagy  authenticity  may  set  some  readers* 
teeth  on  edge;  it’s  too  fun  for  anything. 
Then  we  develop  a  sense  that  he’s  prop¬ 
erly  neither  Jew  nor  Gentile,  and  there’s 
some  rather  arch  business  with  a  Good 
Self  and  a  Bad  Self,  a  la  Ancient  English 
Drama.  At  last  we  transfer  to  California, 
where  adventures  in  the  Royce  College 
English  Department  consume  the  rest  of 
the  book.  Everyone  else  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  is  vicious,  dishonest,  flabby,  or 
sodden,  except  Our  Hero.  As  is  usual  in 
academic  novels,  neither  he  nor  anyone 
else  has  the  slightest  interest  in  his  work 
or  in  any  sort  of  cultural  activity,  snob 
ac.'idemic  politics  being  their  exclusive 
preoccupation.  As  usual,  there  are  no 
scientists  in  this  college,  no  historians, 
no  mathematicians,  no  philosophers,  no 
economists — just  English  teachers,  ad¬ 
ministrators,  and  a  single  good-guy 
psychologist  for  variety’s  sake.  They  all 
drink  like  sick,  never  meet  classes,  sneer 
at  their  comically  inept  students,  and 
play  dirty  academic  politics  day  and 
night.  And  in  this  scuffle  of  mewling 
eunuchs,  our  authentic  and  genuine  hero 


scores,  of  course,  a  splendid  triumph  — 
a  triumph  which  has  to  do  with  th« 
earlier  Jewish-Gentile  bit  and  the  sex- 
displays  only  as  it  shows  what  a  real 
genuine  fellow  he  is  and  always  has  been. 
Confusions?  I  confess  I  don’t  see  them. 
The  whole  thing  is  all  too  plain.  And 
when  this  egregious  young  pup,  flushed 
with  triumph,  turns  to  lecturing  us  on 
the  need  to  “change  our  lives”  and  lead 
richer,  fuller  existences  as  he  has  done  — 
well,  somebody,  it  seems  to  me,  has  to 
be  kidding.  It’s  hard  to  imagine  that  Mr. 
Ludwig  does  not  see  any  more  widely  or 
deeply  than  his  complacent  Candide,  but 
the  page  as  printed  contains  no  evidence 
that  he  does. 

Incidentally,  there’s  an  anti-defamation 
league  to  protect  the  Jews  from  libel  at 
the  hands  of  their  enemies;  isn’t  it  about 
time  to  set  up  some  equivalent  organiza¬ 
tion  to  save  them  from  their  friends?Q 


part  of  Mr.  Warren  Howe;  the  junk 
dealer  has  a  clearly  redemptive  role  in 
relation  to  the  disasters  of  time;  and  M. 
Dulac,  having  lived  his  life  as  nearly  as 
possible  backwards,  is  now  in  the  almost 
speechless  state  of  advanced  second 
childhood.  These  are  philosophical  jesis 
which  embark  one  on  a  fairly  definite 
train  of  thought.  But,  once  embarked, 
what  do  we  do  with  George  the  ghost 
and  Uncle  Fremont  Older?  Survivals 
from  the  lost  past,  they  can  do  nothing 
more  than  play  grotesque  and  foolish 
jokes  now;  and  even  if  their  iinrelated- 
ness  is  taken  as  a  point  in  itself,  it  goes 
a  long  way  toward  disintegrating  a  struc¬ 
ture  of  motivation  and  causation  that  is 
pretty  ramshackle  to  begin  with.  The 
book  leads  off  with  a  dim  project  for 
selling  either  the  castle  (presumably 
willed  to  Howe?)  or  a  book  about  the 
castle  that  Howe  wrote  and  published 
some  years  ago.  This  project  of  selling 
something  (a  script  or  a  piece  of  real 
estate)  to  an  actual  potential  purchaser 
named  Ehrlich  seems  to  be  the  original 
reason  for  the  pilgrimage  of  Howe  and 
Spiegel,  but  after  it  has  given  the  story 
an  initial  shove,  the  scheme  fades  from 
view,  and  we  never  hear  from  it  again. 
Cietting  a  convincing  metaphysical  joke 
out  of  a  story  that  is  literally  so  untiilv 
threatens  to  be  more  work  than  any  jest 
is  worth.  Indeed,  the  few  metaphysical 
jokes  with  which  I’m  acquainted  are  thin 
as  jokes  and  doubtful  as  metaphysics. 
There’s  vintage  Wright  Morris  around 
for  the  thirsty  reader;  Cause  for  Wonder, 
1  think,  will  rank  as  the  product  of  an 
off-year. 

Last  and  least  of  the  present  batch  is 
a  novel  called  Confusions  by  lack 
Ludwig.  It  is  an  Augie  March  rerun, 
transferred  to  academia,  fitted  out  with  a 
grade-B  plot  and  narrated  at  a  Bob  Hope 
pace.  The  only  thing  it  lacks  is  canned 
laughter.  Mr.  Ludwig’s  protagonist  claims 
to  be  confused,  hence  his  title;  but  to 
this  jaundiced  reader  he  seemed  all  too 
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M.  de  Jouvenel  is  a  writer  of  great  his¬ 
torical  learning,  political  imagination, 
and  literary  force.  He  is,  I  think,  the 
ablest  recent  representative  of  a  tradi¬ 
tion  of  French  libertarian  thought 
stretching  from  Montesquieu  and  Rous¬ 
seau  through  Royer-Collard  and  Ben¬ 
jamin  Constant  to  Alexis  de  Toeque- 
ville.  It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that 
in  a  period  notable  for  its  inability  to 
produce  political  philosophies  in  the 
classical  manner,  works  such  as  On 
Power  and  its  sequel.  Sovereignly, 
should  find  an  eager  audience.  Never¬ 
theless.  M.  de  Jouvenefs  reading  of  his¬ 
tory  is  so  myopic,  his  dialectical  con¬ 
fusions  so  serious,  and  his  political 
nostrums  so  inapropos  that  the  large 
claims  often  made  for  him  cannot  be 
sustained.  Indeed.  I  suspect  that  his 
admirers  are  attracted  by  his  ideological 
tendencies  as  much  as  they  are  by  his 
philosophical  gifts:  for  M.  de  Jouvenel 
is  an  unrelenting  critic  of  democracy, 
socialism,  and  every  form  of  modern 
“radicalism,"  and  his  typical  admirers 
are  notable  more  for  their  political 
allegiances  than  they  are  for  their  devo¬ 
tion  to  philosophy.  If  the  democratic 
Prince  requires  an  anguished  aristocrat 
as  his  court  philosopher  he  would  do 
better  to  call  Tocquevilic  to  the  post. 
For  Tocquesille  offers  a  jiister  analysis 
of  the  problems  involved  in  plucking  the 
flower  of  liberty  from  the  nettle  of 
equality. 

The  ostensible  topic  of  M.  dc 
Jouvenel's  most  distinguished  work  is 
the  growth  of  Power.  But  his  actual  topic 
is  more  restricted:  it  is  the  growth  of 
public  Power  or  Authority.  M.  de 
JovivencI  takes  it  as  axiomatic  that  Pow¬ 
er  lends  to  magnify  itself,  and  he  secs 
this  tendency  confirmed  in  the  multi¬ 
plication  of  laws,  in  the  augmentation 
of  bureaucracies,  and  in  the  growth  of 
armed  forces  which  characterize  the 
modern  slate.  War  is,  he  thinks.  Power's 
business,  and  the  capacity  of  democmlic 
stales  to  impose  progressive  taxes  and 
to  exact  universal  conscription  (capac¬ 
ities  never  possessed  by  even  the  most 
absolute  of  monarchs)  permits  them  to 
engage  in  the  “total”  wars  which  afflict 
our  period.  If  democracies  are  the  na¬ 
tural  antagonists  of  peace,  so  are  they, 
contrary  to  the  general  view,  the  natural 
antagonists  of  liberty.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  (lod  was  deemed  Sovereign,  and 
the  Power  of  the  king  was  limited  by 
Divine  lotw  and  ancestral  custom.  But 
in  the  modern  democratic  state  the  peo¬ 
ple  is  sovereign,  and  the  power  of  the 
people,  unlike  the  medieval  king's,  is 
unlimited.  “The  authorization  of  Power 
passes  from  parliament  to  the  vic¬ 
torious  machine,  and  elections  are  no 
more  than  plebiscites  by  which  the  peo¬ 
ple  puts  itself  in  the  power  of  a  small 
gang."  The  only  possible  issue  is  sub¬ 
mission  to  a  power-hungry  clique,  de¬ 
ploying  the  powers  of  the  state  and  act¬ 
ing  in  the  name  of  a  sovereign  peo¬ 
ple. 

At  a  time  whea  the  destructive  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  stale  derive  from  modern 
technology,  rather  than  the  size  of  the 
citizens'  militia,  M  de  Jouvcnel'i  dem¬ 


onstration  of  the  connection  between 
total  war  and  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people  may  be  set  aside.  But  his  con¬ 
tention  that  the  advance  of  democracy 
is  incompatible  with  the  preservation  of 
liberty  should  be  argued.  To  be  sure,  as 
Montesquieu  claimed,  power  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  cannot  he  identified  with  their 
liberty.  There  are,  indeed,  freedoms 
other  than  the  “political"  freedom  to 
participate  in  the  formulation  of  the 
sovereign  will.  Yet  democratic  suffrage 
is  the  effective  source  of  other  free¬ 
doms.  and  is  itself  an  essential  element  of 
a  more  comprehensive  freedom.  Thus. 
M.  de  Jouvenel’s  contention  that  the 
libertarian  ideal  is  indifferent  to  the  form 
power  takes  must  be  unacceptable  to 
anyone  who  finds  in  the  libertarian  ideal 
a  justification  for  democratic  proce¬ 
dures.  Benjamin  Constant,  with  whom 
the  doctrine  of  indifference  is  often  as¬ 
sociated.  distinguished  ancient  libertv, 
the  active  and  enduring  participation  in 
collective  power,  from  modern  liberty, 
the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  private  inde¬ 
pendence.  But  he  regarded  both  as 
forms  of  liberty  just  as  he  regarded  both 
essential  to  the  good  life.  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  M.  de  Jouvenel,  who 
regards  liberty  as  dignily,  can  avoid 
Constant’s  conclusion.  The  Roman 
aristocrat  is  his  prototype  of  the  free 
man:  it  is  revealing  that  Jouvenel  should 
consider  the  essence  of  the  Roman's 
condition  his  exercise  of  “ancient" 
liberty. 

M.  dc  Jouvenel’s  assertion  that  any  in¬ 
crease  in  stale  power  diminishes  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  people  is  also  untenable. 
If  the  democratic  political  “form" 
makes  a  contribution  to  the  liberty  of 
the  people,  so  may  the  exercise  of  public 
Authority.  M.  de  Jouvenel  is  consistent¬ 
ly  guilty  of  confusing  Power  with 
Authority.  They  are  distinct  concepts:  it 
is  one  thing  to  possess  power  and  an¬ 
other  thing  to  he  invested  with  the 
authority  to  exercise  it.  For  example, 
the  police  often  have  the  power,  hut 
not  the  authority,  to  eavesdrop  on 
private  conversations.  And.  in  general, 
the  officials  of  modern  democratic  slates 
do  not  possess  the  authority  to  do  every¬ 
thing  within  their  power:  when  they 
are  invested  with  the  authority  to 
act.  the  freedom  of  individuals  is  often 
protected  or  even  extended.  For  in¬ 
stance,  their  freedom  may  be  protected 
from  economic  or  ecclesiastical  pres¬ 
sures  and  coercions.  M.  de  Jouvenel  is, 
of  course,  aware  of  this  argument:  hut 
since  he  assumes  that  any  increase  in 
the  Stale's  power  or  authority  represents 
a  threat  to  liberty,  he  regards  the  argu¬ 
ment  merely  as  ideological  camouflage 
designed  to  conceal  the  advance  of 
tyranny.  One  of  his  weaknesses  is  that 
lie  does  not  persuade  us  that  this  is 
mere  camouflage.  Contrary  to  his  con- 
tcnlions.  even  now,  when  belief  in  the 
divine  origin  of  immutable  laws  has  dis¬ 
sipated  (and  for  Jouvenel  this  belief  is 
the  .sole  guarantee  of  liberty),  limits 
have  normally  been  maintained  on  the 
authority  of  secular  democratic  states. 
It  is  also  plain  that  extensions  of  their 
authority  have  often  increased  the 
liberties  of  their  citizens. 

If  On  Power  describes  the  growth  of 
Public  Authority,  Sovereignty  is  an  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  political  good  at  which 
Authority  should  aim.  The  function  of 
political  philosophy,  as  Jouvenel  tells  us 


elsewhere,  is  “to  civilize  power,  to  im¬ 
press  the  brute,  to  improve  his  manners, 
and  harness  it  to  salutary  tasks.”  M.  de 
Jouvenel  would  like  above  all  to  impress 
the  brute  with  the  fact  that  the  “libcial" 
or  “socialist”  state  ought  to  reno  ince 
its  characteristic  aims — the  promotion  of 
personal  goods,  for  esaniple.  or  the 
achievement  of  social  justice.  He  takes 
as  axiomatic  the  doctrine  (certainly  dis¬ 
putable)  that  the  proper  end  of  govern¬ 
mental  action  is  the  pursuit  of  the  com¬ 
mon  good.  He  then  tries  to  prove  that 
“ridical”  goals  are  improper  hy  dem¬ 
onstrating  that  they  are  not  components 
of  the  common  good.  Unfortunately,  he 
never  clearly  defines  “the  common 
good”;  he  seems  often  to  mean  the 
realization  of  those  conditions  that  are 
in  the  interest  of  all.  But  if  we  suppose 
Thrasymachus  correct  in  claiming  that 
justice  is  the  interest  of  the  stronger 
(or  Nietzsche,  in  claiming  it  to  be  the 
imcrest  of  the  weaker),  it  is  not  difficult 
to  see  that  justice  is  not  in  the  common 
good.  Jouvenel.  however,  never  shows 
that  such  conceptions  of  justice  must  be 
conceded.  And  he  never  clearly  refutes 
the  view  of  philosophers,  from  Aristotle 
to  the  Utilitarians,  that  justice  is  an 
e'ement  of — or  even  constitutes — the 
common  good.  He  is  particularly  at 
fa'i't  in  failing  to  consider,  in  any  form, 
the  doctrine  that  justice  does  indeed 
meet  even  the  rigorous  conditions  he  sets 
on  the  common  good,  and  is  not  only 
in  the  interest,  but  in  the  eqiitil  interest, 
of  all. 

Instead  of  attempting  to  demonstrate 
that  the  political  objectives  of  the  “left” 
are  not  components  of  the  common 
good  or  even  that  these  objectives  are 
logically  incompatible.  M.  de  Jouvenel 
concentrates  his  dialectical  energies  on 
showing  merely  that  it  is  undesirable  to 
pursue  them.  He  merely  insists  on  the 
prohibitive  political  price  that  must,  as 
a  matter  of  historical  fact,  be  paid  to 
achieve  these  ends.  The  ruinous  conflict 
of  selfish  interests  is  the  price  paid  for 
the  pursuit  of  personal  goods,  and 
Jouvenel's  denunciations  of  terrorism 
and  revolutionary  violence  no  doubt  lead 
him  to  agree  with  Father  Zossima  that 
the  price  of  earthly  justice  is  blood  on 
one's  hands. 

The  difficulty  with  this  kind  of  argu¬ 
ment  is,  however,  th-it  there  are  tiniei 
when  the  price  will  seem  right,  when 
it  will  seem  reasonable  to  sacrifice  some 
liberty,  or  tranquility  (or  even  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  nostalgie  de  la  hone)  to 
eliminate  an  intense  personal  evil  or  to 
rectify  a  grinding  injustice.  M.  de 
Jouvenel  therefore  seeks  to  discover  an 
overriding  objection  to  the  characteristic 
intentions  of  movlern  political  action, 
and  finds  it  in  the  dogmatic  assertion 
(which  he  incorrectly  supposes  to  have 
the  support  of  Aristotle  and  Aquinas), 
that  justice  is  not  a  state  of  society,  but  a 
state  of  the  soul.  The  consequence  of 
this  argument  is  meant  to  be,  I  take  it, 
that  justice  must  be  sought  by  private 
rather  than  by  public  means.  For 
Jouvenel  is  most  deeply  concerned  to 
prove  that  the  initiation  of  change — in 
the  name  of  justice  or  in  any  other 
name — ought  to  he  renounced  by  public 
Authority,  since  it  is  in  the  stabilization 
of  society — through  the  laying  down  of 
rules,  the  enforcement  of  contracts,  .and 
the  arbitration  of  disputes — that  the 
common  good  is  to  be  found.  M.  de 
Jouvenel  offers  no  reply  to  the  objection 
that  what  he  names  as  the  constituents 
of  the  common  good  'are,  in  fact,  the 


special  interests  of  just  those  “author¬ 
ities"  whose  freedom  he  is  so  anxious 
to  preserve.  As  he  fails,  in  On  Power, 
to  prove  that  the  public  Authority  is 
inevitably  the  enemy  of  liberty,  so  he 
fails  to  show,  in  Sovereignty,  that  the 
public  Authority  ought  not  to  seek  per¬ 
sonal  goods,  to  advance  the  cause  of 
justice,  or  to  secure  the  common  good 
by  the  changes  it  initiates. 

It  is  possible  to  say  that  Henry 
Adams’s  pseudo-science  is  the  supreme 
expression  of  his  irony.  Unfortunately, 
Jouvenel's  Pure  Theory  of  Polities  in¬ 
sists  on  being  taken  literally,  and  its 
“scientific”  pretensions  only  serve  to  dis¬ 
guise  platitudes  and  partisanship.  M.  de 
Jouvenel  wants  to  broaden  what  he  takes 
to  be  the  present  concern  of  political 
science  with  the  relation  of  public 
Authority  to  the  individual;  he  would 
include  the  operations  of  such  social 
“authorities”  as  (on  the  right  hand) 
economic  and  ecclesiastical  agents  and 
(on  the  left)  trade-union  leaders  and 
terrorists.  Consequently,  he  defines 
politics  as  the  study  of  man  moving 
man  or,  as  he  puts  it  elsewhere, 
the  study  of  “authority”  in  general.  We 
may  protest  that  the  subject  is  now  so 
broadly  conceived  as  to  include  the  non¬ 
political  relations  of  the  child  to  its  par¬ 
ent.  But  Jouvenel  will  take  the  bull 
somewhat  irrelevantly  by  the  horns  and 
declare  that  it  is  precisely  here  that  the 
political  scientist  will  find  an  explanation 
of  the  political  infantilism  displayed  in 
the  desire  for  paternalistic  public  Author- 
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Having  identified  his  .subject  as 
“authority,”  Jouvenel  undertakes  to 
prove  a  few  theorems  about  it.  Anarch¬ 
ism  is  confuted  with  a  circular  proof  of 
the  need  for  Authority,  and  repressive 
Authoritarianism  with  an  openly  “norm¬ 
ative"  demonstration  of  the  need  for 
authorities.  A  “dimensional”  law  de¬ 
rived  from  Rousseau  states  that  the  role 
of  Authority  must  inevitably  increase 
as  the  body  politic  grows  in  size,  com¬ 
plexity,  and  heterogeneity.  In  fact, 
this  law  might  be  proved  incom¬ 
patible  with  Tocqueville’s  acute  observa¬ 
tion  that  the  pressures  toward  conform¬ 
ity,  which  under  earlier  political  forms 
were  excrteil  hy  public  Authority,  will, 
in  modern  democracies,  be  exerted  by 
“social"  authorities.  Indeed,  it  might 
he  argued  that  this  is  why  advanced 
democracies  are  able,  at  least  legally,  to 
he  so  liberal.  But  this  is  not  a  side  of 
Tocqueville  that  Jouvenel  is  anxious  to 
follow  up,  and  the  moral  he  would  have 
us  draw  is  that  modern  polities  cannot 
reasonably  aspire  to  a  fraternal  society 
such  as  Rousseau  envisaged.  The'  at¬ 


tempt  to  achieve  it  (like  the  related 
attempt  lo  achieve  social  justice)  will,  he 
thinks,  serve  only  to  provoke  extreme 
Authoritarian  repressions. 

As,  in  Sovereignly,  Jouvenel  distin¬ 
guished  between  the  authority  who  initi¬ 
ates  (the  dux)  and  the  authority  who 
stabilizes  (the  rex),  so  in  The  Pure 
Theory  of  Politics  he  c''»’"3uishes  the 
Intender  from  the  Attender.  And  it  is 
for  the  Attender,  whose  activities  he 
would  like  us  to  regard  as  having  the 
innocuous  qualities  of  attention  itself, 
that  M.  de  Jouvenal  reserves  his  lonely 
political  admiration.  For  the  crowd  loves 
an  Intender,  and  he  is.  the  author  tells 
us.  the  very  type  of  the  politician. 
Thucydides  and  Shakespeare  are  Jou- 
vencl's  political  masters,  and  it  is  no 
surprise  that  he  locates  Thucydides’ 
study  of  The  Politician  in  Alcibiades 
rather  than  in  Archidamus  or  Pericles 
or  Nicias,  and  Shakespeare’s  in  Mark 
Antony  rather  than  in  John  of  Gaunt 
of  King  Lear,  Hal  or  the  Duke  of 
Milan.  For  the  politician  is  by  nature 
designing;  inflammatory,  noxious.  He 
generates  conflict,  and  it  is  one  of  M. 
de  Jouvenel's  most  interesting  and  am¬ 
bitious  claims  that  a  political  problem 
is  a  conflict  to  which  there  can  be  no 
solution,  only  a  settlement.  This  ap¬ 
parently  theoretical  observation  is  in¬ 
tended.  I  take  it.  to  warn  us  off  the 
utopianism  and  intransigence  that  con¬ 
servative  thinkers  regard  as  the  bane 
of  radical  politics. 

A  settlement,  he  thinks,  is  all  that  a 
civilized  person  will  demand  in  a  conflict. 
But  surely  there  are  political  problems  in 
which  neither  the  interests,  nor  the 
claims  in  which  they  issue,  are  incom¬ 
patible:  each  side  may  espouse,  and 
want,  peace.  And  there  are  others  in 
which,  although  the  claims  made  are 
indeed  incompatible,  the  interests  at 
stake  are  not:  one  party  demands  inspec¬ 
tion  in  a  nuclear  test  ban.  the  other  re¬ 
fuses  it.  and  a  technical  advance  allows 
for  a  satisfaction  of  the  underlying  in¬ 
terests  of  each.  It  is  therefore  not  the 
case  that  all  political  problems  are  cases 
of  insoluble  conflict,  and  the  hope  for 
a  solution  is  not  necessarily  utopian. 

But.  equally,  some  political  problems 
do  not  admit  of  solution  in  this  sense. 
M.  de  Jouvenel  reserves  his  finest  con¬ 
tempt  for  those  who  then  form  “fac¬ 
tions”  and  refuse  "settlements.”  “It  is 
deplorable.”  he  says,  “that  the  animus 
which  unites  them  should  turn  to 
animosity  against  those  who  do  not  favor 
their  purpose;  it  is  detestable  that  they 
should  develop  bellicosity  toward  their 
compatriots.”  No  doubt  there  are  oc¬ 
casions  on  which  this  is  true.  But  “de¬ 
testable”  seems  an  excessive,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  an  imperfectly  scientific,  epithet 
for  those  who  develop  a  “behicosity” 
toward,  say,  racist  politicians.  And  in¬ 
transigence.  if  generally  an  undesirable 
political  attitude,  is  sometimes  demanded 
in  the  defense  of  justice,  or  in  the  as¬ 
sertion  of  certain  fundamental  rights — 
facts  unaffected  by  M.  de  Jouvenel’s 
proof  that  justice  is  a  private  virtue, 
or  his  suggestion  th.at  those  who  claim 
rights  from  society  had  better  put  them¬ 
selves  in  mind  of  the  extent  of  their 
debts  to  it.  Some  causes  deserve  a  bet¬ 
ter  name  than  faction,  and  bellicosity  is 
occasionally  the  most  civilized  of  alti¬ 
tudes.  One  may  wonder  whether  these, 
or  any  other  of  M.  de  Jouvenel’s  politi¬ 
cally  tendentious  doctrines,  could  pos¬ 
sible  be  the  conclusions  of  a  Pure  Thcorv 
of  Politics.  0 
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American  society  are  turned  upon  vio¬ 
lently  by  those  who  find  it  a  failure  so 
complete  that  disgust  is  . the  only  proper 
reaction.  Mr.  Epstein  has  gone  only  a 
To  the  Editors-.  small  part  of  the  way  towards  develop- 

Jason  Epstein's  review  of  S.  M.  Lip-  ing  the  grounds  that  justify  such  a  reac- 

set’s  The  First  New  Nation  is  only  one  tion.  When  he  writes,  “Fifteen  per  cent 

of  a  number  of  recent  cases  in  which  of  Americans  own  nothing  (nothing  at 

the  people  who  want  to  improve  ally),”  I  am  unconvinced  that  his  emo- 


tion  is  roused  by  that  statistic;  but  that, 
having  found  substantial  weaknesses  and 
problems,  such  as  the  treatment  of  the 
Negroes  and  the  persistence  of  poverty, 
he  has  come  upon  something  on  which 
to  hang  his  emotions.  The  figure  .  .  . 
refers  to  properly,  not  Income.  When 
Dwight  Macdonald  reviewed  Gabriel 
Kolko’s  book  on  poverty,  he  was  able 
to  raise  an  eyebrow  at  Mr.  Kolko’s  in¬ 
dignation  over  the  fact  that  only  23  per 
cent  of  Americans  earning  less  than 
$1,000  a  year  have  an  automobile.  He 
wrote,  “Tbe  real  point,  of  course,  is 
just  the  opposite.”  Quite  so:  since  when 
have  we  had  societies  in  which  85  per 
tent  own  something? 

Alas,  in  the  present  atmosphere  of 
discussion  in  advanced  journals,  even  re¬ 
ferring  to  such  a  fact  opens  one  to 
denunciation  as  a  complacent  Bourbon. 
But  Mr.  Lipset  didn't  even  go  so  far: 
when  he  wrote  that  the  poor  today  are 
scattered  and  politically  ineffective,  he 
did  so  to  make  the  point  that  the  im¬ 
provement  of  their  condition  depends 
less  on  their  political  power  than  on  the 
concern  of  those  more  advantageously 
placed — the  Democratic  Party,  the  trade 
untons,  the  intellectuals. 

But  many  intellectuals  find  American 
society  so  impossible  they  can  barely 
stand  looking  at  it  to  find  out  what  is 
going  on.  Mr.  Epstein  seems  to  find 
its  chief  failure  in  the  denial  of  op¬ 
portunity  which  has  become  “the  oc¬ 
casional  privilege  of  the  limited  class." 
This  is  a  fantastic  description  of  a 
society  in  which  it  becomes  a  matter 
of  great  public  concern  that  one-third  of 
those  who  enter  high  schools  do  not 
gr:iduate;  that  the  median  income 
of  Negroes  in  the  North  is  only  80  per 
cent  of  the  white;  and  in  which  such 
programs  as  retraining  men  out  of  work 
for  jobs  while  they  and  their  families  are 
maintained  are  expanded.  It  is  equally 
fantastic  to  consider  one  of  the  chief 
defects  of  this  society  its  failure  to 
make  privacy  possible.  In  a  country  in 
which  more  people  live  alone — and  can 
afford  it — than  any  in  the  world?  Where 
huge  ntimbers  are  maintained  at  a  sub¬ 
sistence  level,  or  better,  in  their  own 
homes,  without  working?  I  am  taking 
the  notion  of  privacy,  as  I  think  Mr. 
Epstein  wants  it  to  be  taken,  concretely. 
A  room,  and  home  of  one’s  own. 

1  cannot  believe  that  what  worries 
Mr.  Epstein  are  the  restrictions  on 
equality  of  opportunity  and  the  rights 
of  privacy;  what  he  is  really  wrought 
up  about,  1  think,  is:  here  we  have 
opportunity,  and  it  turns  out  life  is  aw¬ 
ful:  we  have  privacy,  and  it  turns  out 
just  as  bad.  The  question  becomes,  why 
is  it  so  bad  for  us?  From  this  point  of 
view,  anyone  who  finds  this  country 
even  a  relative  success  must  be  writing 
gibberish. 

Our  misery  is  a  fact;  and  it  is  rea¬ 
sonable  that  there  should  be  some  con¬ 
nection  with  society.  But  I  have  never 
been  sympathetic  with  young  men  who 
denounce  their  parents  for  making 
things  too  easy,  or  not  giving  them 
things  to  fight  against.  But  Upset's  prob¬ 
lem  was,  how  do  you  get  a  stable,  demo¬ 
cratic  political  order,  which  most  peo¬ 
ple,  even  in  new  nations,  consider 
good?  Mr.  Epstein’s  real  complaint  is 
that  once  you  get  a  society  to  that  point 
you  have  only  succeeded  in  leaving 
people  alone  with  their  miseries.  But  to 
even  get  that  far  is  an  achievement. 

Lipset's  analysis  of  how  one  gets  a 
j  stable  democratic  political  order  it 


subtle  and  sophisticated,  and  read  with 
another  eye  one  might  even  find  it  says 
something  for  sociology.  One  becomes 
aware  of  how  close  this  nation 
was,  in  its  earliest  days,  to  succumbing 
to  autocracy  punctuated  by  disorder. 
And  his  analysis  of  how  a  new  nation 
deals  with  such  matters  as,  arranging 
for  peaceful  succession  or  pushing 
economic  development  through  govern¬ 
ment  power,  may  arouse  sympathy  for 
the  problems  of  new  nations  and  may 
appear  to  foreigners  more  candid  about 
our  problems  than  patronizing  about 
theirs. 

Is  it  necessary  to  add  that  there  is  a 
good  deal  wrong,  that  neither  this  society 
nor  any  other  may  find  ways  of  escap¬ 
ing  from  technological,  population, 
atomic  and  other  explosions?  But  there 
is  some  cause  for  pride  in  the  way  cer¬ 
tain  problems  in  the  past,  even  many 
in  the  present,  are  being  handled.  And 
is  there  any  hint  in  Mr.  Epstein’s  attack 
of  how  better  a  complex,  multiracial 
society  can  manage  its  affairs? 

Nathan  Glazcr 

Department  of  Sociology, 

University  of  Callifornia,  Berkeley 
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Jason  Epstein  replies-. 

My  objection  to  S.  M.  Lipset’s  book  is 
not  so  much  to  its  complacency  as  to 
its  incoherence.  The  two  faults  are, 
however,  related.  Because  Mr.  Lipset 
chooses  to  be  complacent  about  some 
of  the  obvious  weaknesses  in  American 
society,  he  cannot  provide  a  coherent 
or  even  an  intelligible  account  of  that 
society.  It  is  Mr.  Lipset,  not  myself,  who 
finds  American  society  unbearable  to 
look  at  nor  do  I  find  with  Mr.  Glazer 
that  “our  misery  is  a  fact.”  I  may,  how¬ 
ever,  have  used  “privacy”  in  too  private 
a  sense.  I  did  not  mean  a  “room  of 
one's  own”  so  much  as  the  right  not 
to  have  one’s  atmosphere  polluted  by 
nuclear  testers  or  one's  sleep  disturbed 
by  politicians’  sound  trucks  or  one’s 
children  discouraged  by  an  obligatory 
and  monopolistic  but  insipid  school 
system,  to  mention  only  three  respects  in 
which  privacy  has  declined  despite  or 
because  of  our  best  “democratic”  inten¬ 
tions.  I  do  not,  however,  find  Ameri¬ 
can  society  “totally  repulsive,”  and  I 
did  not  intend  for  my  review  to  give 
that  impression.  I  did,  however,  find 
Mr.  Lipset’s  book  almost  totally  inco¬ 
herent  and  I  am  sorry  that  Mr.  Glazer 
in  his  long  letter  did  not  see  fit  to  refute 
me  on  that  score  rather  than  impute 
to  me  motives  and  attitudes  which  I 
do  not  have. 

I  regret  that  a  printer’s  error  rendered 
an  entire  paragraph  of  my  review  mean¬ 
ingless  except  to  practiced  readers  of 
The  New  York  Review,  who  are  used  to 
deciphering  such  riddles.  The  paragraph 
should  have  read: 

This  mess,  which  is  fairly  typical  of 
the  language  throughout,  is  surely 
not  the  work  of  a  man  who  wants 
urgently  to  be  understood.  It  is, 
rather,  the  literary  counterpart  to  a 


IT  is  likely  that  the  most  enigmatic  if  not  mysterious  talent 
in  modem  American  letters  belongs  to  Norman  Mailer. 
His  partisans  and  detractors  meet  in  such  violent  con¬ 
clave  that  more  than  one  dinner  party  over  the  years  has  been 
spoiled  by  an  impassioned  argument  over  his  merits.  At  one 
extreme  of  the  spectrum  are  a  few  readers  who  would  go  so 
far  as  to  call  him  a  genius;  at  the  other  extreme  are  more 
than  a  few  who  might  label  him  America’s  Public  Enemy 
Number  One.  In  the  middle  exists  that  majority  of  undecided 
readers  who  find  Mailer,  by  turns,  stimulating,  frightening, 
irritating,  fascinating,  bewildering,  disappointing,  invigorating 
and  nearly  always  unpredictable. 

Norman  Mailer’s  work  ranges  through  the  armory  of  litera¬ 
ture:  the  novel,  the  essay,  the  autobiography,  poetry,  the 
play,  literary  criticism,  existential  philosophy  and  now,  in  this 
book,  a  set  of  fecund,  rich  rmd  startling  insights  into  the 
unspoken  but  obsessive  themes  of  American  politics. 

Assembled  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  “white  papers”  addressed 
to  President  Kennedy,  these  pieces  combine  elements  of 
writing  similar  to  the  sections  in  italics  in  Advertisements  for 
Myself,  put  together  integrally  with  a  scries  of  pieces  already 
published  in  magazines  so  varied  that  no  reader  —  no  matter 
how  attentive  to  Mailer’s  work  —  can  be  familiar  with  much 
of  it  Included  as  well  are  the  three  famous  essays  from 
Esquire:  The  Democmtic  Convention  of  1960,  the  startling 
critique  of  the  evening  when  Jackie  Kennedy  went  on  televi¬ 
sion  and  the  pungent  review  of  the  first  Patterson-Liston  fight 
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tl  utter,  which,  according  to  one  psy¬ 
chological  theory,  is  the  speakcr’i 
defense  against  the  impulse  to  <ay 
things  he  knows  he  shouldn't. 


SCORE  CARD 

To  the  Editors'. 

The  competition  is  fast  and  exciting. 
No  sooner  does  Irving  Howe  work  36 
first-person  -references  into  his  slander 
of  Mills,  than  Lionel  Abel  manages  75 
in  praise,  of  Cienet.  Could  you  com¬ 
mission  Max  Lerner  to  review  some¬ 
thing  (anything)?  It  would  be  nice  to 
see  the  100  mark  toppled! 

THE  BOX  SCORE  ^ 
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To  the  Editors: 

AIrcasly  I've  come  to  expect  miracles 
from  S'YR.  Book  reviews  I  can  read — • 
book  reviews  I  can  pay  attention  to. 

Frankly,  who  else  does  it?  I'm  loo 
“in”  for  the  “out”  review  media,  loo 
“out”  for  the  really  “in”  ones.  SYR 
answers  my  needs  beautifully  and 
answers  a  national  need  even  more.  Too 
bad  another  sheet  (incomparable  with 
yours)  has  grabbed  the  National  Review 
handle.  I  think  the  nation  deserves  your 
image,  not  just  Manhattan. 

I've  told  all  my  reviewers  that  so 
far  as  I’m  concerned,  there  is  just  one 
review  medium  now  that  they  really  need 
to  read. 

Plc.ise,  dear  God,  don't  let  it  get  too 
in-group,  too  mannered,  too  chichi.  .4nd 
dear,  dear  God,  preserve  it  from  the 
academicians.  That’s  my  prayer,  a  read¬ 
er  since  Issue  I. 

A.  C.  Greene 
B<x)k  Editor 

The  Dtilhis  Times  Herald 
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“One  of  the  few  indispens¬ 
able  plays  of  the  past  de¬ 
cade.”  —KENNETH  rVNAN, 
London  Observer 
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The  Collector 
by  John  Fowles. 

Little,  Brown,  305  pp.,  $4.95 

Ese  .Aiiehincloss 

This  is  a  fashionably  contrived  novel 
(first  person  accounts  from  two  dif¬ 
ferent  points  of  view)  with  a  durably 
titillating  subject  (beauty  imprisoned  by 
beast),  fortified  with  well-dropped  OK 
names.  It  is  not  compelling  reading, 
as  they  say — I  would  willingly  have 
quit  before  the  halfway  mark — but  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  far  easier  to  swallow 
than  other,  more  sincere  novels  of  the 
moment.  Naturally,  people  are  talking 
about  it.  “Not  a  page  which  does  not 
prove  that  its  author  is  a  master  story 
teller,”  says  Alan  Pryce-Jones.  late  of 
the  TLS;  "superb  .  .  .  sinister” — Time; 
a  Detroit  reviewer  hails  it  as  “pure 
excellence”;  Gloria  Vanderbilt  confesses 
that  “its  impact  is  such  that,  once  read, 
it  becomes  part  of  you.” 

In  spite  of  the  suggestion  that  this 
is  masterful  story  telling.  The  Collector 
is  not  notably  strong  on  plot  or  develop¬ 
ment;  it  is,  however,  good  as  ventrilo¬ 
quism,  and  as  a  compendium  of  handy 
cultural  references  it  is  a  bargain  at 
the  price.  There  is  another  novel  on 
the  best-seller  list  that  makes  a  big  fuss 
about  what's  OK,  though  it  presents  it 
upside  down  and  backwards;  Mr.  Fowles 
moilcstly  gives  it  to  us  straight— or  at 
least,  since  we  don't  know  anything 
much  about  him  (no  one  has  yet.  so  far 
as  I  know,  acclaimed  him  the  most  in¬ 


telligent  man  in  England),  we  are  free 
to  judge  him  by  what  he  offers  us. 

What  is  that?  A  confrontation  be¬ 
tween  exemplars  of  two  classes,  or  at 
any  rale,  two  extremities  of  (he  com¬ 
prehensive  British  middle  class.  A  low¬ 
er-middle-class  chap,  mind  warped  by 
an  unlucky  childhood  (pp.  5-7),  is  sud¬ 
denly  given  the  means  (large  sum  won 
in  a  lottery)  to  fulfill  chastely  kinky 
fantasies  of  kidnapping  and  keeping  in 
luMiricus  captivity  a  young  girl  of  high¬ 
er  rank  than  his  own.  He  buys  a  remote 
country  house,  fits  out  a  cellar  room 
(one-time  priest’s  hole,  of  course)  with 
orange  carpet,  gramophone,  camp  toilet, 
and  other  comforts,  seizes  the  girl  on 
her  way  home  from  the  movies,  and 
installs  her.  All  goes  rather  smoothly, 
considering,  though  she  makes  it  plain 
that  she  despises  him  for  being  so  com¬ 
mon.  ■; 

Psycho  man  tells  his  version  of  the 
story  in  terms  with  which  Wain,  Braine, 
Sillitoc,  et  al.  have  acquainted  us — they 
are  far  from  authentic,  but  arc  properly 
suggestive.  (Fowles  may  well  set  a  lot 
more  store  by  his  mimetic  accomplish¬ 
ments  than  his  "thriller”  plot.)  “Nice” 
is  the  kidnapper's  term  of  approbation, 
vomit  (n.)  is  “the  sick,”  he  is  easily 
“really  shocked.”  has  bad  taste  in  in- 
4erior  decoration,  etc.  (But  then,  he's 
a  butterfly  collector  too,  a  cue  perhaps 
from  Nabokov,. There  isn’t' much  in  the 
way  of  chic  decor  missing  from  Tht 
Collector.  Even  its  epigraph  is  in 


Provencal;  I’m  not  sure  what  it  means.) 

The  man  carries  the  narrative  (a 
tedious  succession  of  days  in  dungeon 
jolted  by  a  couple  of  escape  attempts 
and  an  abortive  seduction  scene — virgin 
on  the  offensive)  close  to  its  conclusion; 
at  which  point  the  prisoner  (Miranda) 
takes  over  and  tells  the  tale  in  her 
tmiddle-middle-class  tending  towards 
upper-middle)  breathy  terms.  Like  this. 
Not  real  sentences.  Phrases  instead.  But 
set  in  paragraphs.  Since  not  much  is 
happening  in  jail,  she  dwells  at  length 
on  recollections  of  the  vie  boheme  from 
which  she’s  been  snatched,  and  what 
she’ll  do  after  she’s  let  go.  Warped  man 
(real  name  Frederick,  but  be  calls  him¬ 
self  Ferdinand,  a  mere  coincidence,  since 
he  is  not  well-read;  Miranda  goes  one 
further — and  calls  him  Caliban)  has  last 
chapters  to  himself:  Miranda  dies  of 
pneumonia  and  another  crime  is  seen, 
the  size  of  a  man’s  hand,  on  the  horizon 
as  we  close  the  book  and  get  a  last  look 
at  its  nifty  trompe  Voiel  jacket. 

That's  about  it.  A  thriller  without  a 
real  killer,  since  he  didn't  really  mean 
any  harm.  The  fault  was  in  the  stars 
that  ordained  the  class  system.  But 
the  plot  isn’t  the  point;  The  Collector's 
real  meat  is  what  makes  it  so  much  This 
—or  things  being  what  they  are.  Last 
Year  in  Upper  Bohemia:  the  culture 
bit.  In  the  course  of  304  pages  ( I  give 
Fowles  high  marks  for  keeping  his  book 
brief)  we  have  some  seventy-five  com¬ 
ponents  of  a  complete  how-to-be-with-it 
kit.  A  random  sampling:  Catcher  in  the 
Rye  (3  references),  John  Bratby,  Vogae, 
House  and  Garden.  The  Vale  of  Health, 
Emma  (in  fact,  the  heroine  remarks.  “I 
am  Emma"),  Victor  Pasmore.  Shostako¬ 
vich,  Augustus  John,  Gauguin,  Matisse 
(twice),  Henry  Moore  (twice),  Graham 
Sutherland.  Hiroshima,  Constable,  Ravi 
Shankar,  Samuel  Palmer,  Blake.  Anne 
Frank,  Sir  Thomas  Beecham  (bad),  Bach 
(good— hut  more  of  this  later),  Mon¬ 
drian.  Anadyomene  (“exit  Anadyomene. 
Who’s  she?  I  asked.  He  explained."), 
Michelangelo's  David,  Goya’s  etchings, 
Bartok’s  Music  for  Percussion  and 
Celesta,  the  Goldberg  Variations,  raga, 
Dylan  Thomas,  Sense  and  Sensibility. 
Save  the  Children  Fund,  The  Old  Man 
of  the  Sea.  Alan  Sillitoe  (a  two-page 
book  report  on  Saturday  Night  and  Sun¬ 
day  Morning),  Dante.  The  Tempest, 
Picasso  (twice).  Modern  Jaz.z  Quartet, 
Vanbrugh,  Mozart.  Cezanne.  Committee 
for  Nuclear  Disarmament,  the  Lilywhite 
Boy  (Auden?  or  Mother  Goose?),  Jack- 
son  Pollock.  Berthe  Morisot.  Aldcrmas- 
ton.  Major  Barbara.  Slade  School — a 
pretty  heady  climate  of  haute  vulgarisa¬ 
tion.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  all  this  could 
ever  he  part  of  one  person.  Oh.  and  an 
item  I  forgot:  “After  a  while  he  said; 
you've  read  Jung?  No,  I  said.”  So  much 
for  Jung!  So  much  for  The  Collector — 
an  eclectic  collection  indeed. 

But  perhaps  it  would  be  fairer  to  give 
a  few  specimens  of  Mr.  Fowles's  think¬ 
ing  in  context;  or  anyway,  Miranda’s 
thinking^ — though  actually  the  sayings  of 
Miranda's  painter  friend  G.  P.  (even 
Mum  and  Dad  are  referred  to  as  M 
and  D)  come  as  close  as  we  are  likely 
to  get  to  Fowles  unmasked.  “I  hate 
scientists.”  says  Miranda,  “people  who 
collect  things  and  classify  them  and 
give  them  names  and  then  forget  all 
about  them.  Thai's  what  people  are  al¬ 
ways  doing  in  art.  .  .”  On  the  class 
t  st^ugglf  ^  i“I  t  hate  the  <  uneducated  and 
the  ignorant  ...  I  hate  all  ordinary 
dull  little  people  who  aren't  ashamed 


They  say 
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is  “brilliant,  corrosive,  and 
wondrously  sane.  On  all 
subj'ects  he  is  urbane, 
highly  civilized,  and  fre¬ 
quently  profound.” 

—Chicago  Tribune 


They  say 


“he  is  independent,  impu- 
dent....In  fact,  he  often  re¬ 
minds  the  reader  of  those 
slangy,  humanistic  old 
country  editors  wfto... 
have  become  so  rare  as  to 
seem  almost  legendary.” 

—Newsweek 


They  say 


“he  is  a  very  lively  writer, 
with  a  keen  eye  for  expos¬ 
ing  human  lunacies— 
chiefly  American”  (Cleve¬ 
land  Press)  and  that  he 
has  “the  knack  of  being 
clever  even  when  serious.” 
-NewYorkHeraldTYibune 

They  say 

“his  wit  is  acerbic,  his  hu¬ 
mor  tart.  And  his  mind  is 
full  of  a  thousand  things 
you  never  knew,  all  of 
which  he  is  willing  to  im¬ 
part  to  the  intelligent 
reader.”— John  Barkham 
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manuals  to  emergent  Africa,  from 
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PETRARCH 
AND  HIS  WORLD 

bi  Morf/s  Bishop,  with 
drawings  by  Alison  Mason 
Kingsbury 

Mr.  Bishop  tells  the  story  of 
the  ‘  first  modern  man.’  the 
first  lyric  poet,  and  the 
father  of  humanism  against 
the  background  cf  a  pag* 
eant  of  daily  life  in  the  later 
Middle  Ages.  Sparkling  with 
color  and  wit.  the  biography 
includes  many  selections 
from  Petrarch's  poems  and 
prose  writings  in  Mr. 
Bishop  s  deft  translation. 


378  pages.  Ulus. 
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Work  from  eight  books  pub* 
fished  between  1919  and 
1959.  together  with  more  re* 
cent  poems  which  have  ap¬ 
peared  only  in  periodicals, 
and  a  selection  from  Miss 
Deutsch  s  work  as  a  transta- 
•  tor.  •A  poet  of  stature.  — 

Marianne  Moore  She 
writes  poignantly  and  mem¬ 
orably  about  things  that 
matter.’  “John  Wain 
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Barrett  H.  Ciarh,  General  Editor 
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anthology  of  100  plays  of  the 
popular  American  stage, 
16lh  to  20th  century,  which 
provides  a  cross-section  of 
the  American  theatre,  and 
an  epitome  of  the  ideas, 
customs,  and  opinions  of 
the  American  people  Dur¬ 
ing  the  next  three  years  the 
original  twenty-volume  set 
will  be  reissued  in  ten  dou¬ 
ble-volumes.  available  sep¬ 
arately  or  on  subscription. 
(Subscription  assures  a  sav¬ 
ings  of  at  least  10%. )  Dou¬ 
ble-Volumes  l-ll  and  tll-tV 
now  ready  at  $$.75  each 
($7.50  each  on  subscription) 
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of  being  dull  and  litlle.  I  hate  what 
Cl.  P.  calls  the  New  People,  the  new- 
class  people  with  their  cars  and  their 
money  and  their  tellies  and  their  stupid 
vulgarities  and  their  stupid  crawling 
imitation  of  the  bourgeoisie.  .  Or  try 
this,  and  note  the  semi-colon  that  pro¬ 
vides  the  evquisitely  well  placed  throb 
of  vulgarity:  “I  clear  my  throat  to  show' 
myself  that  everything's  normal.  It's 
like  the  litlle  Japanese  girl  they  found 
in  the  ruins  of  Hiroshima,  pverylhing 
dead;  and  she  was  singing  to  her  doll." 
And  here  is  (i.  P.  himsell:  "Do  you 
think  Rembrandt  got  the  teeniest  bit 
bored  when  he  painted'.’  Do  you  think 
Bach  made  funny  faces  and  giggled 
when  he  wrote  that'.’  Do  you'.’"  Thai 
being  the  (loldherg  Variations,  later 


described  as  follows:  ‘'Moon-music,  so 
silvery,  so  far.  so  noble  .  .  .  beautiful 
silver  sadness,  like  a  Christ  face  ...  I 
would  have  gone  to  bed  with  him  (Ci.P.) 
that  night  .  .  .  not  for  his  sake,  but  for 
being  alive's."  (Again,  dig  that  synlav.) 
Having  got  as  far  as  Bach,  let's  go  to 
the  ncM  step:  "I've  been  silling  here  and 
thinking  about  tiod.  I  don't  think  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  (lod  anv  more.  It  is  not  only  me. 
I  think  of  all  the  millions  who  must 
have  lived  like  this  in  the  war.  The 
.^nne  I  ranks.  And  back  through  his¬ 
tory 

But  why  break  butterflies  on  wheels? 
Meretricious  and  impertinent  as  it  is. 
The  Collcriiir  is  a  harmless  book,  main¬ 
ly  because  one  feels  certain  that  Fowles 
doesn't  mean  much  of  it.  I  doubt  he 


Conrad’s  Politics 


lOih  and  Morton  Sts  . 


In  the  Shadow  of  the  Pillar: 

I  he  Political  Novels  of  Joseph  Conrad 
by  Eloise  Knapp  Hay. 

Chicago.  .J.Sd  pp.,  ib.lM) 

1'onv  lanner 

Charles  (lOiild's  fils  of  abstrac¬ 
tion  depicted  Ihe  energetic  concen¬ 
tration  of  a  will  haunted  hy  a  fised 
idea.  A  man  haunted  hy  a  fi.sed 
idea  is  insane.  He  is  dangerous  even 
if  that  idea  is  an  idea  of  justice.  .  . 

— Nosiroma 

The  ideas  (that  live)  should  he 
combatted,  not  the  men  who  die. 

— Conrad,  in  a  letter  to 
William  Rlaikwood. 

Ot  ioher  29.  IH97 

Conrad  systematically  avoided  all  politi¬ 
cal  commitment.  He  never  voted  in  a 
British  election  in  spile  of  his  respect  for 
English  institutions:  nor  would  he  in¬ 
volve  himself  in  Polish  affairs.  He  dis¬ 
trusted  stK'iulism — as  leading  inevitably 
to  "Caesarism"— yet  loathed  capitalism; 
autocracy  and  revolution  he  saw  as  al¬ 
ternate  faces  of  a  base  coin.  Although  he 
sailed  in  an  English  ship  when  Ihe  navv 
was  the  vanguard  of  British  imperialism, 
in  private  he  despised  Ihe  “appalling 
fatuity  in  this  business."  Yet  when  asked 
by  his  friend  Ciinninghame-Graham  to 
support  a  plan  of  "international  brother¬ 
hood"  he  answered  with  bitterness:  “Era- 
temily  means  nothing  unless  the  Cain- 
Abel  business.  Thai's  your  true  frater- 
nilv." 

•A  plague  on  both  your  houses?  Not 
really.  "We  must  fight  in  Ihe  ranks  or 
our  lives  don't  count";  "We  must  hang 
together" — his  work  continually  demon¬ 
strates  that  eminently  political  lesson.  He 
distrusted  all  abstract  ideas  because  of  the 
inhumanities  commited  in  their  name, 
yet  he  believed  in  certain  fised  standards 
that  could  govern  conduct.  He  saw  state 
action  as  a  form  of  vanity  and  disguised 
aggression;  but  on  Ihe  personal  level 
“man  is  a  worker.  If  he  is  not  that  he  is 
nothing  “  V\  hal  lies  behind  these  para¬ 
doses?  (  onrad  ceitainly  believed  that 
man  cannot  live  alone,  but  when  he  so 
accurately  singled  out  the  rotten  patches 
in  conlemporarv  foiins  of  government, 
what  tillernalive  means  of  group  func¬ 
tioning  did  he  have  in  mind?  Mow. 
es.icily.  did  he  think  man  can  live  with 
his  necessary  neighbors? 

In  this  interesting  study.  Nfrs,  Hay  has 
avidressed  herself  to  Ihe  t.ask  of  csplaining 
some  ol  these  paradoses.  She  sees,  right¬ 


ly.  that  "Conrad's  much-stressed  preoc¬ 
cupation  with  human  isolation  is  both 
the  cause  and  result  of  his  strong  sense 
of  man's  involvement  in  social  effort.” 
She  has  scrutini/.cd  manuscripts,  had 
Polish  material  translated,  and  introduc¬ 
ed  relevant  historical  data,  thus  suggest¬ 
ing  many  new  ways  of  looking  at  some 
of  Conrad's  major  novels.  She  starts  her 
account  with  early  and  little-known  Po¬ 
lish  influences  on  Conrad,  revealing  his 
devotion  to  the  abolished  conslilulion  of 
the  old  Polish  Republic  and  to  Ihe  never- 
reali/ed  Polish  "tradition  of  self-govern¬ 
ment.  its  chivalrous  view  of  moral  re¬ 
straints  and  an  esaggeraled  respect  fivr 
individual  rights” —  as  he  pul  it. 

This  is  an  important  clue.  Conrad's 
ideal  Polish  "nationalism"  was  never  im¬ 
perialistic.  aggressive,  or  autocratic  in 
home  affairs;  it  was  a  stable  “hanging 
together"  based  on  self-discipline  and  a 
correct  concern  for  duly  to  others.  With 
this  model  in  mind,  he  could  turn  his 
scorn  on  “Russian  lawlessness"  or  “Cicr- 
man  submissivencss."  indeed  on  any  form 
of  government  that  tended  to  Ihe  es- 
treme-s  of  anarchic  commercial  individ¬ 
ualism  and  brutal  totalitarianism.  (He 
twice  intended  a  telling  comparison  be¬ 
tween  the  emerging  America  and  Russia, 
hut — Mrs.  Hay  has  the  evidence— most 
of  the  denigration  of  America  was  de¬ 
leted  from  his  published  work.) 

Conrad's  father  and  his  uncle — two 
vastly  different  personalities — were  an¬ 
other  influence.  The  former  was  a  self- 
sacrificing.  idealistic  revolutionary;  Ihe 
latter  a  figure  out  of  Conrad,  with  sus¬ 
picion  of  “grandiose  ideals"  and  “love  of 
the  duly  which  circumstances  define."  In 
addition  to  the  romantic  father  and  the 
pragmatic  uncle,  there  was  an  impulsive 
black  sheep  of  the  family  whose  “fatal 
influence"  Conrad’s  uncle  feared  he 
could  see  at  work  in  his  nephew.  If  Con¬ 
rad  was  Ihe  homo  duplex  he  described 
himself  to  he.  and  if  there  are  many  alter 
egos  and  “unforeseen  relationships"  in 
his  fiction,  it  is  partly  due  to  a  working 
out  of  his  contradictory  heritage.  He 
came  deeply  to  suspect  romantic  ideals 
and  sudden  impulses — hut  he  knew  the 
allure  of  the  one  and  the  tug  of  the 
other;  they  were  the  preoccupation  of  h’s 
later  fiction.  His  uncle’s  cool,  consistent 
pragmatism  was  the  source  from  which 
he  drew  the  political  imperative  with 
which  to  meet  them. 

In  her  examination  of  the  ma)or 
novels,  Mrs.  Hay  shows  that  throughout 


will  have  told  interviewers  that  his  novel 
is  really  about  the  struggle  between  the 
Id  and  the  Ego.  or  represents  man  in 
a  godless  universe.  What  is  really  worrv- 
ing  is  Ihe  work  of  all  Ihe  honest,  earn¬ 
est.  even  intelligent  and  feeling  so''s 
who  arc  writing  longwindcd  novels  one 
can't  get  past  page  seven  of.  How  is  it 
that  evidently  sensible  people  should 
spend  their  spiritual  capital  in  this  man¬ 
ner?  Fowles.  at  any  rale,  is  not  living 
bevond  his  means.  In  that  sense,  his 
book  is  not  dishonest,  and  he  has  done 
well  by  it.  But  I'm  sorry  to  see.  in  a 
newer  photograph  than  Ihe  one  on  Ihe 
hookjackel.  that  Ihe  author  has  grown 
a  heard.  On  Ihe  horizon,  size  of  a  man's 
hand,  one  sees  a  career  in  the  makiiv;. 


his  life  Conrad  labored  to  uncover  the 
dangerous  egotism  that  inspired  Ihe  high 
mission  of  Western  civilization  to  hrin; 
light  to  Ihe  "dark"  world.  In  his  early 
novel.  The  Kellie,  however,  he  was  still 
holding  Hack  the  full  force  of  Ihe  indi.  l- 
menl:  I.ingard.  with  Ihe  best  intentions, 
interferes  disastrously  in  native  affairs: 
but  in  making  him  abandon  his  native 
friends  ul  Ihe  prompting  of  a  sudden  pas¬ 
sion  for  a  European  society  lady.  Conr  id 
falsified  the  hook  into  the  love  story  I'c 
had  promised  his  publishers.  The  real 
threat  to  I  ingard  was  represented  not  hv 
this  hollow  "Venus  in  Victorian  draper'  " 
but  hy  a  character  Conrad  suhsequeni’y 
suppresscil  a  man  who  had  gone  com¬ 
pletely  native.  .At  this  stage.  Mrs.  H  iv 
comments:  "Conrad  was  not  sure  whit 
he  meant  to  say  to  his  English  read-’-s 
about  progress,  civilization,  and  Ihe  sun- 
pression  of  primal  instincts."  'ri 
Heart  of  l)arknes\  he  had  more  assur¬ 
ance.  but  was  correspondingly  more 
evasive. 

In  her  best  chapter  Mrs.  Hay  shows 
that  a  careful  reading  of  this  novel  r-- 
veals  a  total  indictment  of  all  Western 
ideals  (even  "efficiency"  is  made  to  seem 
futile).  Marlow  looks  at  Kurl'.'s  painting 
of  a  hlindfolvicd  woman  carrying  a  liaht- 
ed  torch.  He  sees  in  it  a  stalely  woman, 
hut  Ihe  light  has  made  her  face  "sinis¬ 
ter":  Ihe  torch  of  Western  enlighicnmont 
is  doing  ominous  things  to  Ihe  blind 
torch-hearer.  Kurtz  has  revealed  his  own 
fate  in  Ihe  portrait.  When  Marlow  de¬ 
fends  imperialism  because  it  has  “an  id  -a 
back  of  it  .  .  .  something  you  can  s.-i 
up.  and  bow  down  before.”  this  is  not 
Conrad's  voice;  to  read  it  in  this  wav  Is 
to  miss  Ihe  whole  point. 

Eor  Conrad,  ideas  become  idols  .s'ul 
corrupt  as  Kurtz  is  corrupted  by  l''e 
idolalrv  he  invites  land  as  Marlow  is 
nearly  corrupted).  It  is  Ihe  while  man's 
"light"  that  is  the  true  darkness:  .Africa's 
darkness  is  only  that  of  innocent  ignor¬ 
ance  Ihe  horror  Kurtz  finally  sees  is  in 
himself  .and  in  the  Europe  that  made  him. 
And  when  Marlow  lies  to  Kurtz's  fian¬ 
cee  hack  in  Europe  (as  Chamberlain  lied 
about  Rhinlcs),  he  docs  it  to  save  a  civil¬ 
ization  already  dead  at  heart.  (I  entirely 
agree  with  Mrs.  Hay  that  the  fianevVs 
house  is  an  emblem  for  Ihe  whole  dying 
house  of  Europe.)  We  live,  as  Conrad 
often  fell  himself  to  live,  in  “romantic 
ruins  pervaded  hy  rats." 

I  ord  Jim  had  personal  ideals  and  am¬ 
bitions;  whereas  Kurtz's  were  Ihe  ideals 
of  Progress.  In  Nostromo  Conrad  shows 
everybovlv  acting  under  Ihe  illusion  of 
sonic  Xorl  of  idea — and  the  futility' and 


cham  are  vast.  Once  the  silver  is  awaken- 
etl  from  its  slumber  in  the  "paradise  of 
snakes,"  a  variety  of  idealizations  precip¬ 
itate  a  variety  of  destructions.  "The  in¬ 
credible  infatuation  which  could  put  its 


conquest."  and  their  victims:  all  loo  often 
of  "the  pitiless  enthusiasms  of  leadar^ 
inspired  by  visions  of  a  high  destiny.”  An 
Mrs.  Hay  says,  Conrad  here  attacks  "all 
the  false  go<ls  of  modern  politics." 


trust  in  the  peaceful  nature  of  industri.il 
and  commercial  ambition"  is  shown  in 
all  its  elfects.  Despite  idealism  a  vicious 
squabble  for  booty  develops:  pity  and  jus¬ 
tice  die  underfoot.  Two  types  emerge: 
men  with  "an  insatiable  imagination  of 


In  7/ie  Sri  rrl  .ifinir.  the  despots  and 
revolutionaries  have  become  grotesquely 
comic  but  there  are  still  real,  human  vic¬ 
tims:  Winnie,  her  mother,  and  the  idiot 
■Stevie  "blown  to  bits  for  nothing  even 
remotely  resembling  an  idea."  It  is  the! 


sheer  absurdity  of  the  “blood-stained  in¬ 
anity"  that  Conrad  underlines.  In  Liiuier 
Wfstrrn  hyen  the  absurdity  of  things  's- 
ceives  profounder  treatment.  Mrs.  Hay 
tees  Razumov's  experience  as  peculiarly 
Russian.  But  to  me  the  drama  is  supra- 
political.  Razumov  is  a  man  with  a  mind 
(raziiiiiel  means  "thinking  man")  but 
nothing  else.  He  tries  to  lead  a  logical 
life,  but  Haldin.  the  revolutionary,  crash¬ 
es  into  his  life,  uninvited  yet  inescapable, 
and  the  unattached  intelligence  cannot 
cope  with  the  irrationalities  of  the  world. 
Razumov's  intense  isolation  makes  him 
peculiarly  vulnerable.  Still,  the  novel  is 
not  mainly  about  his  oscillating  convic¬ 
tions.  but  about  the  intense  inner  drama 
which  involves  a  logical  betrayal,  an  un¬ 
reasonable  vet  stifling  remorse,  an  illogi¬ 
cal  but  remedial  confession.  This  is  Con¬ 
rad's  deepest  inquiry  into  the  helplessness 
of  intelligence  in  an  absurd  world.  The 
subtlest  attack  in  the  book  is  on  those 
"Western  eyes";  myopic,  smug,  unaware 
of  the  horrors  which  today  may  seem 
peculiarly  Russian  hut  which  tomorrow 
may  be  the  lot  of  Everyman. 

('onrad  was  indeed  a  pessimist,  one  of 
the  greatest,  and  it  was  with  his  anguish¬ 
ed  honesty  that  he  covered  "the  whole 
morality  of  modern  politics”  (Mrs.  Hay). 
He  saw  no  inevitable  progress  in  the  drift 
of  history;  "Otir  captivity  within  the  in- 
cotnprehensible  logic  of  accident  is  the 
only  fact  of  the  universe."  and  the  only 
history  to  emerge  from  such  a  universe 
will  perforce  be  "a  history  of  a  really 
very  relentless  warfare."  Conrad's  exper¬ 
ience  had  taught  him  to  he  wary  of  ideas 
since  an  idea  "tenvis  to  lose  its  'virtue' 
the  moment  it  descends  from  i‘s  solitary 
threne  to  work  its  will  among  the 
people.”  Vet  some  idea  of  community 
obligation  is  necessarv.  What  docs  Con¬ 
rad  offer  us'.’  Dr.  Monygham.  in  Nosint- 
mo.  secs  that  nothing  can  come  of  any 
form  of  material  progress  because  it  is 
"without  the  continuity  and  force  that 
can  be  found  only  in  a  moral  principle." 
Decoud.  who  sees  through  everybvxlv’s 
illusions,  nevertheless  evaporates  into  the 
vast  indifference  of  the  universe  because 
he  has  no  faith  in  himself  and  others.  He 
is  not  evil  but  he  cannot  endure.  Conrad 
believed,  irrationally  if  you  like,  in  "the 
worth  and  force  of  the  inner  life." 

Conrad  has  been  accused  of  not  caring 
for  humanitv.  There  is  bitter  irony  in 
this  ■■■I'he  truth  of  his  nature  consisted 
in  his  capacity  for  passion  and  in  the 
sensitiveness  of  his  temperament.  What 
he  lacked  was  the  polishcvl  callousness  of 
men  of  the  world,  the  callousness  from 
which  springs  an  easy  tolerance  for  one¬ 
self  and  others."  These  lines  on  Dr. 
Monygham  apply  directly  to  Conrad.  His 
austerity  and  controlled  pride  concealed 
a  great  pain  on  man's  account.  There  is 
something  very  moving  in  this  uncharac¬ 
teristic  confession  to  Arthur  Symons  in  a 
letter  Conrad  wrote  in  1908: 

I've  tried  to  write  with  dignity,  not 
out  of  regard  for  myself,  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  spectacle,  the  play  with 
an  obscure  beginning  and  an  un¬ 
fathomable  ilenoiieinent.  I  don't 
think  that  this  has  been  noticed.  It 
is  your  penitent  heating  the  floor 
with  his  forehead  and  the  ecstatic 
worshipper  at  the  rails  that  are  ob¬ 
vious  to  the  public  eye.  The  man 
standing  quietly  in  the  shadow  of  the 
pillar,  if  noticed  at  all.  runs  the 
risk  of  being  suspected  of  sinister 
designs.  Thus  I've  been  called  a 
heartless  wretch,  a  man  without 
ideals  and  a  poxear  of  brutality.  But 
I  will  confess  to  you  under  the  seal 
of  secrecy  that  /  i/on'l  hrUevr  I  am 
such  a.s  I  appear  to  mediocre  mintls. 

■  □ 
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Jonathan  Bishop 

Mr.  Miller's  big  book  belongs  to  a  half- 
recognized  genre  to  which  we  have 
become  accustomed  to  give  a  special 
kind  of  attention.  Such  books,  though 
more  or  less  ostensibly  studies  within 
a  conventional  field  of  literary  criticism 
or  history,  promise  something  more  than 
a  review  of  a  set  of  academic  particulars. 
By  Ihe  figures  selected,  by  the  pitch  of 
abstraction  chosen,  by  the  large  generali¬ 
zations  ventured,  they  present  themselves 
as  guides  to  contemporary  intellectual 
life,  handbooks  for  orientation.  The  ma¬ 
jor  examples  have  traditionally  been  Eu¬ 
ropean,  or  by  scholars  trained  in  Europe; 
but  the  recent  works  of  Morse  Peckham, 
Stanley  Edgar  Hyman.  Norman  Brown, 
and  Leslie  Fiedler  are  signs  that  the 
American  academic  community  has  be¬ 
gun  to  supply  its  own  versions. 

The  working  method  in  ali  of  them 
has  been  to  link  the  history  cf  ideal 
with  close  criticism,  the  largest  con¬ 
ceivable  abstractions  with  the  minutest 
particulars  of  discrete  texts.  "Literature 
is  a  form  of  consciousness."  says  Mr. 
Miller;  by  attending  to  the  literary  evi¬ 
dence.  we  re-discover  past  reality  as  part 
of  a  continuing  historical  process  which 
ends  with  ourselves.  The  literary  critic 
thus  announces  himself  as  the  most  re¬ 
liable  historian  and  sociologist. 

Mr.  Miller's  book  is  a  standard  work 
of  its  kind.  There  is  a  long  introduction, 
containing  his  view  of  the  spiritual  his¬ 
tory  of  modern  times.  There  follows  a 
group  of  essays  on  half  a  dozen  repre¬ 
sentative  figures  mobilized  to  illustrate 
in  sequence  the  larger  generalizations. 
Mr.  Miller's  chief  generalization  is  in¬ 
dicated  by  his  title.  He  believes  that  the 
key  event  of  modern  history,  hence  of 
modern  literature,  is  the  disappearance 
of  (lod.  The  nineteenth-century  lives 
and  works  he  studies  are  interesting  to 
him  so  far  as  they  demonstrate  a  late 
sl;igc  in  a  vast  historical  priKCss  that 
has  continued  from  the  medieval  world 
to  the  present,  a  process  chiiracterizcd 
by  the  ever-increasing  distance  between 
the  Creator  and  the  creation.  Once  upon 
a  time.  sa\s  Mr.  Miller.  Ihe  world  was 
one.  (iod,  man.  nature,  and  langu;ige 
inierpenelraled  one  another.  Ciod's 
presence  in  the  world,  alteslcd  daily  in 
Ihe  I  ucharisi.  affirmed  the  meaningtul- 
ness  of  experience,  the  harmony  of  na¬ 
ture  with  man.  Ihe  communion  of  men 
with  one  another  and  of  each  man 
with  his  own  experience.  I  anguage  was 
sacramental,  and  poetry  meant  what  it 
said.  But  then  something  happened:  Ihe 
cidtural  unity  supported  by  an  im¬ 
manent  fiiHl  fragmented,  for  many  com¬ 
plex  reasons.  The  Reformation,  science, 
industry,  the  rise  of  the  middle  class  and 
of  the  city  have  brought  about  a  world 
in  which  words  are  separate  from  things, 
nature  is  infinite  and  indifferent.  God 
has  withdrawn  beyond  experience,  and 
each  man  finds  himself  alone,  separated 
from  his  fellows  and  his  own  life. 
MvHlern  times  begin  when  men  f;iccd 
this  situation:  the  literature  of  this  cen¬ 
tury  and  the  last  is  variously  sympto¬ 
matic  of  the  new  condition  and  of  the 
modes  by  which  exceptional  souls  have 
confronted  and  expressed  it. 


One  of  the  by-products  of  this  great 
change.  Mr.  Miller  observes,  is  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  sense  of  history — of 
such  a  sense,  he  might  have  added,  as 
he  himself  expresses  in  his  formulation 
of  the  modern  dilemma.  Such  an  is¬ 
olated  modern  self  would  indeed  be 
inclined  to  explain  and  justify  its  pre¬ 
dicament  by  seeing  it  as  the  result  of  an 
immense  sequential  cultural  process 
over  which  the  individual  will  had  no 
control.  One's  first  impression  on  read¬ 
ing  such  a  historical  review  is  less  of 
its  oddity — this  belongs  to  the  theological 
language  alone — than  of  its  familiarity. 
Do  not  most  books  which  take  up  the 
pretensions  of  this  genre  assume  or 
promulgate  more  or  less  the  same  vision? 
It  has  become  a  cliche  of  our  informal 
historical  consciousness;  it  is  what  we 
assume  other  people  will  agree  to,  with¬ 
out  argument.  This  very  sense  of 
familiarity  can  serve  to  generate  doubts 
about  the  validity  of  all  species  of  the 
vision,  optimistic  and  pessimistic,  from 
Macaulay  to  Eliot.  Need  we  really  be 
so  sure  that  cultural  time  is  irresistibly 
sequential,  that  what  was  once  true  is 
no  longer  true,  simply  because  now  is 
not  oncef  Perhaps  cultural  time  is  less 
like  a  moving  bead  on  a  wire  than  a 
widening  spiral  of  which  the  present 
would  be  the  largest  curve:  in  that 
case,  the  past  is  not  behind  the  present 
but  within  it.  One's  doubts  would  be 
the  same  for  the  liberal,  or  C.  P.  Snow, 
version  of  the  same  myth,  according 
to  which  the  fiolden  Age  was  really 
Dark,  and  the  inevitability  and  irreversi¬ 
bility  of  “history"  is  reason  for  self- 
congratulation  rather  than  nostalgia. 
Historicism  is  indeed  a  prevalent  myth 
of  the  modern  eonsciousness — but  it 
may  still  be  an  illusion,  for  all  that — 


less  a  fact  of  Ihe  world  than  a  function 
ol  our  pride  or  impotence,  "l  ife  in  Ihe 
city."  says  Mr.  Miller  "is  Ihe  wax  in 
which  iiKiny  men  have  experienced  most 
directly  what  it  means  to  live  without 
(iod  in  the  world,"  but  even  in  the  city 
Ihe  Eucharist  continues  to  be  celebrated, 
with  neither  less  nor  more  validitv 
th;in  before.  One  needs  to  be  ctiulious 
in  a  large-scale  use  of  the  seduclixe 
past  tense,  whether  as  a  private  person 
or  a  cultural  historian. 

Mr,  Miller's  methoil  is  to  lake  each 
figure  as  a  "case"  ol  Ihe  general 
theory:  to  display  and  assess  what  is 
idiosyncratic  in  each  man's  confronta¬ 
tion  of  a  world  of  fragments  in  which 
he  lived  in  isolation  from  the  reality  of 
men  and  of  (iod,  and  to  trace  how 
each  endeavored  to  reconstruel  the  lost 
unity  in  languiige.  DeQuiney.  his  first 
case,  fils  his  argument  most  neatly. 
There  seems  little  cause  to  suspect  that 
the  motlel  offered  excludes  anything  cen¬ 
tral.  That  DeQuincy  "is"  an  isolated  self 
endlessly  exploring  his  own  interstices, 
exploiting  a  morbidly  verbal  tempera¬ 
ment  to  build  a  private  universe  out  of 
the  fragments  of  incapaeity,  is  a  relevant 
assertion.  But  DeQuincy  is,  conven¬ 


tionally,  a  minor  figure,  the  predestined 
victim  of  subsequent  genendizers. 

So  far  as  Mr.  Miller's  other  figureg 
are  like  DeQuincy,  what  is  true  of  him 
will  seem  true  of  them  too.  The  solitary 
fantast  making  up  endless  substitutes 
for  Ihe  real  world  is  in  each  case  dis- 
cox'erable  within  the  evidence,  and  the 
twist  given  to  this  temperamental  or 
epistemological  condition  by  Bnxwning's 
energetic  role-playing  or  Arnold's  ironic 
stoicism  is  well  caught  and  illustrated. 
For  such  people — if  this  is  what  these 
people  really  are — God  would  neces¬ 
sarily  have  disappeared;  the  space  be¬ 
tween  Him  and  them  would  be  filled 
up  with  private  illusion.  The  defeat  of 
e;ich  attempt  to  re.ich  God,  reality,  the 
world  ( Mr.  Miller's  cixnclusions  are 
remorselessly  pessimistic)  would  bo 
fated  by  the  character  of  the  project. 

One  may  feel  that  Ihe  metaphysical 
catastrophe  of  ninctecnih-cenlury  in¬ 
dividualism  could  h;ivc  been  illustrated 
still  more  persuasively  with  other  cases 
than  those  chosen  here.  Would  not 
Mill,  say,  have  been  more  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  temper  cxpUired  t'lin 
Browning,  or  Charlotte  than  Emily 
Bronte?  And  one  c:in  regret  the  omission 
of  figures  and  works  which  in  one  way 
or  another  amount  to  implicit  criticisms 
ol  just  Ihe  sickness  Mr.  Miller  diagnos¬ 
es:  Ruskin,  say,  or  the  Tennyson  ol  In 
Mentoriain.  More  important,  one  can 
feel  that  in  the  case  of  the  major  artists 
their  power  to  escape  Ihe  constrictions 
of  private  illusion,  proved  on  the  fac* 
of  it  by  Ihe  survival  of  their  work,  re¬ 
mains  outside  the  frame  imposed  by 
the  argument. 

One's  doubts  rise  with  one's  expecta¬ 
tions  as  the  last  chapter  is  reached. 
Hopkins  would  indeed  be  a  test  case 
for  Ihe  adequacy  of  Ihe  botxk's  definition 
ol  the  ninetecnih-cenliiry  character  in 
parlicuhir  and  of  the  mxHlcrn  predica¬ 
ment  in  general.  For  by  his  conversion 
anxi  subsequent  vocation  Hopkins  set 
out  precisely  to  combat  the  illusions  of 
the  solitary  self,  to  get  beyond  them 
to  the  reality  of  God's  xxorld  and  of 
(khI  himself.  The  analysis  starts  with 
Hopkins's  sense  of  "scll-l;isie."  of  Ihe 
Irreducible  singularity  of  his  own  in¬ 
dividuality.  It  Iritces  a  prxigress  through 
the  thinking  and  poetry  of  his  miildle 
lile.  iilenlilying  Hopkins's  rc-discoxery 
ol  pattern,  order,  analogy,  first  in  Ihe 
sound-structure  of  poems,  then  in  Ihe 
nalttral  xxorld.  finally  in  Christ  :is  the 
stislainer  ol  all.  The  principle  of 
rhyme  gaxe  Hopkins  a  way  of  seeing 
at  once  Ihe  uniqttcncss  and  likeness  of 
all  realities,  and  thereby  of  joining 
words,  things,  and  the  pcrceivittg  self 
in  a  harmony  which  brought  back  for 
him  Ihe  divine  world  his  felloxx  Vic- 
lorititts  had  lost.  According  to  this  ac¬ 
count,  Hopkins  would  thus  have  solved 
the  prxxbicm  set  by  Ihe  book  for  the 
other  figtires.  But  Mr.  Miller  will  not 
let  Hopkins  off  either.  To  him,  Ihe 
integration  achieved  in  such  poems  as 
“Pied  Beauty"  represents  a  wish,  not  a 
fact.  The  poems  and  notes  of  Ihe  last 
years  are  read  as  evidence  of  a  spiritual 
dryness  that  proves  the  insufficiency  for 
man's  moral  nature  of  the  solution  ar¬ 
rived  at  in  the  contexts  of  art  and  Ihe 
outer  world.  Mr.  Miller  brings  Hopkins 
firmly  back  to  the  condition  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries.  The  self  is  still  alone,  and 
(iod  is  still  absent. 

'Ihere  is  a  tantalizing  half-rightness  to 
Mr.  Miller's  repetitive  pessimism  in 
these  final  pages.  The  facts  about 
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tion  by  including  the  reader  in  it.  The 
anonymity  of  the  critical  survey,  and 
the  impersonal  voice  that  conventionally 
goes  with  this  genre,  are  further 
strategies  for  generalizing  an  isolation 
which  that  survey  then  discovers  proj> 
ected  into  the  chosen  figures  of  the  past 
The  barrenness  of  the  point  of  view 
helps  prevent  escape  from  being  visible. 

Perhaps  a  very  different  kind  of  book 
would  have  done  justice  to  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  Mr.  Miller’s  concern.  The 
melancholy  mask  of  historian  is  a 
kind  of  role-playing,  in  exactly  the 
sense  Mr.  Miller  analyzes  so  well  in 
Browning  and  Arnold.  What  would  a 
more  personal  rendering  of  the  true 
subject  amount  to?  That  God  should 
have  disappeared  from  the  seminar  room 
and  the  shelves  of  the  research  library  is 
perhaps  not  the  last  word.  And  that 
word,  if  it  came,  would  presumably 
show  itself  first  as  tone,  as  a  voice  that 
would  not  require  the  disconsolate  de¬ 
tachments  of  scholarship,  and  might 
reverberate  with  a  freedom  denied  both 
the  subject  and  the  objects  of  this 
study.  Q] 


Hopkins's  tragic  state  are  scrupulously 
put  in  the  terms  Hopkins  would  have 
agreed  to;  but  their  ultimate  meaning 
is  omitted  by  a  kind  of  continual  false 
emphasis.  There  is  no  room  in  a  re¬ 
view  for  the  exhaustive  argument  into 
which  the  account  tempts  one;  as  a  sum¬ 
mary,  one  might  offer  the  suggestion 
that  grace  would  not  have  seemed  to 
Hopkins  an  individualistic  strategy,  to 
be  tested  by  success  or  failure.  The  pain 
of  the  last  years  would  have  seemed 
to  him  of  a  higher  order  than  the 
triumphs  of  the  nature  poems,  which  it 
would  not  have  invalidated.  His  suffer¬ 
ings  were  for  him  part  of  the  drill  of 
sanctity,  a  higher  point  on  the  spiral 
than  will  fit  Mr.  Miller’s  model.  Above 
all.  Hopkins  would  not  have  felt  him¬ 
self  alone  doing  what  no  one  had 
ever  done  before,  suffering  original 
p  iins — as  his  contemporaries  might  have 
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had  to  feel.  The  sacrifice  of  the  self, 
however  difficult  or  incomplete,  is  not 
the  same  as  the  failure  of  that  self. 

The  delicate  but  cumulative  bias  that 
throws  off  the  final  and  most  important 
portrait  of  the  book  is  an  indirect  mani¬ 
festation  of  that  modern  egotism  which 
is  the  subject  of  the  book.  To  find  of 
six  otherwise  quite  different  figures  that 
they  were  all  equally  trapped  within  the 
illusions  they  repeatedly  generated  is  to 
confess  oneself  in  the  same  predicament. 
To  advance  a  theory  of  history  which 
places  the  whole  contemporary  world  in 
the  same  position  justifies  one’s  condi- 
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Jefferson  Reconstructed 


Jefferson  &  Civil  Libertiesi 
The  Darker  Side 
by  Leonard  \V.  Levy. 

Harvard,  The  Belknap  Press, 

240  pp.,  $4.50 

Cevelia  M.  Kenyon 

Mr.  Levy  believes  that  "a  strong  pattern 
of  unlibertarian,  even  anti-libertarian 
thought  and  behavior”  extended  through* 
out  Jefferson’s  life,  and  he  condemns  him 
for  it  with  vigor  and  severity.  His  indict¬ 
ment  is  impressive. 

The  unfamiliar  Jefferson  at  one  time 
or  another  supported  loyalty  oaths; 
countenanced  internment  camps  for 
political  suspects;  drafted  a  bill 
of  attainder;  urged  prosecutions 
for  seditious  libel;  trampled  on  the 
Fourth  Amendment;  condoned  mili¬ 
tary  despotism;  used  the  Army  to 
enforce  laws  in  time  of  peace;  cen¬ 
sored  reading;  chose  professors  for 
their  political  opinions;  and  endors¬ 
ed  the  doctrine  that  the  means, 
however  odious,  were  justified  by 
the  ends. 

The  bulk  of  the  book  consists  of  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  document  these  and  other  speci¬ 
fic  charges,  and  to  construct  a  general 
portrait  of  Jefferson’s  character  and  per¬ 
sonality,  the  lineaments  of  which  may 
be  suggested  by  such  phrases  as  “stupen¬ 
dous  ego.”  “incapacity  for  self-criticism.” 
and  “a  spirit  rarely  capable  of  disinter¬ 
estedness.” 

Mr.  Levy  admits  he  has  made  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  present  a  comprehensive  and 
balanced  study  of  the  record  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  in  the  field  of  civil  liberties.  He 
has  written  an  intentionally  one-sided 
book,  and  this  one  side  is  a  “dark”  o;ie. 
Although  one  may  have  reservations 
about  such  a  project,  one  must  accept 
with  some  equanimity  the  author’s  defi¬ 
nition  of  his  task  and  resist  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  suppiv  evidence  on  the  positive 
side.  Mr.  Levy  is  well  aware  of  this 
“other”  Jefferson  and  pays  dutiful  tribute 
to  him.  Somewhat  confusingly,  he  de¬ 
scribes  the  book  as  a  study  of  “libertar¬ 
ian  leadership.”  and  in  the  final  chapter 
sl.-'tes  that  J  'ferson  “was,  to  be  sure,  a 
libertarian  .  .  .”  Indeed,  in  a  curious 
way,  it  is  this  other  Jefferson  who  domin¬ 
ates  Mr.  Levy’s  argument.  There  is  a 
peculiar  ferocity  in  his  attack,  a  tendency 
to  strain  and  stretch  the  evidence,  as  if 
the  case  were  not  strong  enough  to  rest 
on  the  dispassionate  presentation  of  the 
facts. 

Mtich  of  the  evidence  put  together  in 
this  volume  will  be  familiar  to  the  stud¬ 
ent  of  American  history.  The  trial  of 
Aaron  Burr  has  been  related  many  times, 
and  it  would  require  a  revisionist  lour  de 
fortr  to  upset  the  conventional  view 
that  Jefferson  was  out  to  get  Burr,  and 
that  he  was  not  over-scrupulous  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  judicial  procedures  to  he 
used  in  doing  so.  Similarly  with  the  Fm- 
bargo  Acts  of  I807-IR09  and  their  en¬ 
forcement:  In  his  great  desire  to  avoid 
war  with  cither  France  or  Britain.  Jef¬ 
ferson  played  fast  and  loose  with  the 
Constitution,  and  especially  with  the 
guarantee  against  tinrcasonable  search 
anil  sci/urc.  The  general  tendency  h.as 
been  to  regard  these  and  a  few  other  in¬ 
stances  as  aberrations  in  what  was  other¬ 
wise  a  long  record  of  devotion  to  the 
principles  of  individual  liberty,  and  to 
conclude  that  actual  achievement  in  this 
fii-ld  tar  outweighed  these  deviations.  .Mr. 


Levy  insists  that  what  others  have  re¬ 
garded  as  aberrations  were  instead  ingre¬ 
dients  in  an  unlibertarian,  even  anti¬ 
libertarian  pattern. 

His  case  would  be  a  stronger  one  if 
the  evidence  were  presented  with  more 
meticulous  care  for  detail.  For  example. 
Levy  cites  a  law  abridging  freedom  of 
expression  enacted  by  the  Virginia  legis¬ 
lature,  and  associates  Jefferson  with  it  by 
saying  that  as  governor,  he  signed  it. 
He  neglects  to  report  that  Jefferson  only 
“met  with”  this  bill  in  a  newspaper  re¬ 
port.  and  that  under  the  Virginia  Con¬ 
stitution  of  1776,  the  governor  did  not 
have  the  right  of  veto.  Is  the  evidence 
sufficient  to  prove  that  Jefferson  approv¬ 
ed  of  this  law? 

Another  instance  of  dubious  present.v 
tion  of  evidence  is  the  account  of  Jeffer¬ 
son’s  attempt  to  secure  a  suitable  text¬ 
book  in  English  history  for  use  at  the 
University  of  Virginia.  Jefferson  pro¬ 
posed  to  have  reprinted  a  version, of 
Hume’s  History  of  England,  abridged  by 
an  Englishman  named  John  Baxter,  and 
purged  of  what  Jefferson  regarded  as  its 


unfortunate  Tory  bias.  This  project  le.tds 
Levy  to  accuse  Jefferson  of  censorship 
and  intellectual  deceit.  He  quotes  pass¬ 
ages  from  Jefferson’s  letters  describing 
Baxter’s  method:  “(Baxter)  gives  you 
the  text  of  Hume,  purely  and  verbally, 
till  he  comes  to  some  misrepresentation 
or  omission  ...  he  then  alters  the  text 
silently,  makes  it  what  truth  and  candor 
says  it  should  be,  >nd  resumes  the  orig¬ 
inal  text  again,  as  s  ion  as  it  becomes  in¬ 
nocent,  without  ha^'ing  warned  you  of 
your  rescue  from  misguidance."  This 
gives  the  impression  that  Jefferson  meant 
to  foist  off  upon  the  unsuspecting  student 
a  “politically  bowdlerired”  edition  of 
Hume,  to  deceive  him  into  thinking  that 
he  was  reading  Hume’s  own  words,  when 
actually  he  was  frequently  reading  Bax¬ 
ter’s  silent  emendations  of  Hume.  This 
would  certainly  have  been  gross  intellec¬ 
tual  deceit.  However,  Levy  has  omitted 
certain  facts  which,  when  known,  sug¬ 
gest  a  different  picture  of  the  episode. 
In  the  first  place,  Baxter’s  version  was 
published  under  his  own  name,  not 
Hume’s,  and  he  did  not  mention  his 
indebtedness  to  Hume.  For  this  he  was 
criticized  by  Jefferson,  who  stated  that 
the  title  should  have  been  “Hume’s  his¬ 


tory  of  England  abridged  and  rendered 
faithful  to  fact  and  principle.”^  Nowhere 
did  Jefferson  suggest  that  Baxter’s  name 
should  not  appear  as  the  person  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  amended  version.  If  Jef¬ 
ferson  intended  to  have  the  book  publish¬ 
ed  under  the  title  he  suggested,  and  with 
Baxter  identified,  he  was  not  guilty  of 
the  sort  of  deceit  charged.  Again,  the 
omission  of  relevant  facts  has  made  it 
impossible  for  the  reader  to  obtain  an 
account  of  the  incident  sufficiently  com¬ 
plete  to  use  as  the  basis  of  responsible 
judgment. 

Equally  serious  is  the  lack  of  any 
theoretical  analysis  of  the  different  kinds 
of  liberty  with  which  the  author  is  con¬ 
cerned.  This  results  in  a  failure  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  issues  that  involved 
questions  of  civil  liberties  and  those 
which  did  not,  as  in  the  various  situations 
arising  out  of  the  Embargo  Acts.  Levy’s 
argument  here  apparently  rests  on  the 
unexamined  assumption  that  the  use  of 
the  Army  to  enforce  federal  law  in  time 
of  peace  is,  in  and  of  itself,  a  violation 
of  civil  liberty.  Governors  Faubus  and 
Barnett  would  doubtless  draw  aid  and 
comfort  from  this  position,  for  if,  as 
Levy  says,  Jefferson  “made  domestic 


war”  and  “fought  some  of  his  own  peo¬ 
ple,”  then  so  did  Eisenhower  at  Liiile 
Rock,  Arkansas,  and  Kennedy  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  Mississippi. 

But  Mr.  Levy’s  gravest  failing  is  his 
refusal  to  consider  the  fundamental  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  conditions  necessary  for  the 
enjoyment  of  civil  liberty.  This  is  partic¬ 
ularly  evident  in  the  section  on  the  loy¬ 
alty  oath  enacted  by  the  revolutionary 
government  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Levy  treats 
this  oath  as  if  it  belonged  in  the  same 
category  as  those  provided  for  in  recent 
national  legislation  such  as  the  anti-Com- 
munist  affidavits  of  the  Taft-Hartley  and 
National  Defense  Education  Acts.  But 
this  ignores  important  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  two  kinds  of  oaths.  The  Vir¬ 
ginia  oath  was  to  support  a  revolutionary 
government,  and  to  renounce  a  definite 
and  prior  allegiance  to  Great  Britain.  It 
therefore  had  as  much  in  common  with 
a  naturalization  oath  as  with  recent  loy¬ 
alty  oaths.  The  historical  situations  were 
entirely  different  in  their  essential  char¬ 
acter.  The  Revolution  was  a  genuine  re¬ 
volution  in  the  constitutional  sense:  It 
sought  to  establish  a  new,  stale,  not  mere-  | 
ly  a  new  government,  and  the  process  of 
establishment  was  not  formally  complet¬ 


ed  until  1783.  Between  1776  and  that 
date  Virginia  was  in  a  condition  of  par¬ 
tial  civil  war;  some  Virginians  gave,  or 
were  expected  to  give,  assistance  to  the 
previous  sovereign. 

This  was  the  existing  situation.  Its  im¬ 
plications  for  both  the  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  civil  liberties  may  be  examined  in 
terms  of  the  social  contract  doctrine  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence  and  used  by  the  revolutionists  to 
justify  their  break  away  from  Great  Bri¬ 
tain.  The  Virginians  were  in  something 
very  like  a  “state  of  nature,”  for  theirs 
was  the  kind  of  “open  and  visible  rebel¬ 
lion”  which,  according  to  Locke,  produc¬ 
ed  effects  very  little  different  from  a 
dissolution  of  society.  They  preceded 
in  some  measure  to  act  out  the  theory 
of  the  contract  and  they  ran  almost  im¬ 
mediately  into  its  usually  concealed 
ruthlessness.  The  contract  was  a  pledge 
of  mutual  protection  and  an  expression 
of  the  consent  on  which  all  legitimate 
governments  are  based.  That  consent,  “in 
the  beginning,”  had  to  be  unanimous: 
Those  who  did  not  wish  to  join  the  new 
contract  were  left  out.  The  oath  of  al¬ 
legiance  was  thus  an  almost  literal  ful¬ 
fillment  of  the  social  contract.  If  one 
accepts  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
in  its  entirety,  one  must  also  accept  in 
some  degree  the  philosophical  justifica¬ 
tion  it  provided  for  the  Virginia  loyalty 
oath  and  other  measures  directed  at  pro¬ 
tecting  those  who  joined  in  the  new  con¬ 
tract  against  those  who  chose  to  remain 
outside. 

I  have  dwelt  on  the  loyalty  oath  part¬ 
ly  in  order  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
Revolution  meant  the  dissolution  of  one 
civil  state  and  the  establishment  of  a 
new  one.  In  such  a  situation,  what  liber¬ 
ties  are  civil  liberties?  “Civil”  implies  an 
organized  society,  one  with  a  government 
having  both  the  authority  and  the  power 
to  govern.  It  implies  a  society  in  which 
internal  order,  security,  and  domestic 
tranquility  are  the  rule  and  not  the  ex¬ 
ception.  These  are  the  prerequisite  con¬ 
ditions  for  the  enjoyment  of  civil  liber¬ 
ties,  and  they  in  turn  rest  on  the  existence 
of  nearly  universal  and  willing  consent 
to  a  competent  government.  Anarchy 
and  civil  liberty  are  not  compatible. 

These  are  fundamental  factors  which 
Mr.  Levy  ignores.  His  standards  for 
judging  Jefferson  are  those  of  the  modern 
libertarian  who  takes  comfortably  for 
granted  both  the  success  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  .and  the  continued  durability  of  re¬ 
publican  government.  Jefferson  did  not. 
He  was  aware  that  an  ordered  society 
is  not  an  easy,  automatic  human  achieve¬ 
ment,  and  that  a  constitutional  republic  is 
a  very  rare  accomplishment  indeed.  The 
attempt  to  establish  the  latter,  combined 
with  a  new  and  complex  form  of  feder¬ 
alism,  was  reg.arded  by  the  men  immedi¬ 
ately  concerned  as  a  great  and  novel 
experiment,  the  outcome  of  which  was 
uncertain.  Mr.  Levy  knows  that  the  ex¬ 
periment  was  a  success  and  apparently 
is  unable  to  conceive  that  it  might  not 
have  been. 

This  lack  of  imagin.ation  is  strikingly 
obvious  in  his  treatment  of  Jefferson’s 
attitude  toward  the  press.  Jefferson  had 
always  thought  that  a  republican  govern¬ 
ment  depended  upon  an  informed  elec¬ 
torate.  and  that  a  free  press  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  accomplish  the  latter.  The  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  1790’s  and  thereafter  led 
him  to  fear  that  the  press,  because  of 
irresponsibility,  was  not  carrying  out  its 
proper  function,  and, therefore  the  foun-, 
dation  of  republican  government  |(the^ 
form  most  likely  to  secure  the  en- 
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)oyment  of  civil  liberties)  was  in  jeop¬ 
ardy.  What  to  do?  He  thought  that  a  few 
exemplary  prosecutions  for  libel  in  state 
courts  might  induce  the  papers  to  he 
more  truthful,  but  he  did  not  press  this 
solution  very  vigorously.  He  explained 
why  in  the  Second  Inaugural.  He  was 
interested  in  seeing  whether  a  government 
could  prove  itself  to  the  people  even  in 
the  face  of  “falsehood  and  defamation.” 
Perhaps  it  was  possible  that  a  republican 


government  could  operate  and  endure 
even  without  a  responsible  press.  It  was 
worth  a  risk,  but  not  the  total  risk  of  a 
final  renunciation  of  the  weapon  of  state 
court  prosecutions.  Jefferson  therefore 
sat  on  the  fence  for  awhile,  seeking  for 
a  definition  of  freedom  of  the  press 
that  was  compatible  with  a  secure  and 
stable  republic.  Mr.  Levy  is  certain  of  the 
answer,  but  this  is  so  partly  because  Jef¬ 
ferson,  as  the  man  on  the  spot,  was  will¬ 


ing  to  live  with  uncertainty. 

It  is  this  Jefferson  who  appears  to 
have  escaped  Mr.  Levy,  the  Jefferson 
who  was  constantly  concerned  with  the 
operative  conditions  and  methods  of  a 
free  society.  He  thought  about  the  proper 
economic  foundations  for  republican 
government,  about  its  ethical  basis,  about 
the  relationship  between  consensus  and 
democracy,  about  the  psychological  pre¬ 
requisites  of  freedom.  Not  even  the 


“darker  side”  of  his  record  on  civil  liber¬ 
ties  can  be  understood  without  consider¬ 
ation  of  this  Jefferson,  and  he  is  missing 
from  Mr.  Levy’s  book.  This  is  scrapbook 
history,  and  it  is  not  good  enough  either 
for  Jefferson  or  for  the  study  of  liberty 
in  America.  [] 

tr/ie  Writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  An¬ 
drew  A.  Lipscomb  and  Albert  Ellery 
Bergh.  editors.  Washington,  D.C.,  1903. 
Vol.  XII,  p.  406. 
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is  a  quarterly  journal  of  political  satire 
whose  editorial  policy  is  that  “the 
views  of  our  contributors,  no  matter 
how  conflicting  and  contradictory,  are 
the  views  of  the  editors.’’ 

Every  maigazine  has  a  Typical  Read¬ 
er.  Playboy’s  is  the  young  man-about- 
town;  McCall’s  is  the  family;  The  New 
Yorker’s  is  not  the  old  lady  from 
Dubuque;  Seventeen’s  is  the  teenage 
girl;  and  MONOCLE’S,  we  discovered,  is 
Jack  Kennedy. 

H'e  didn’t  plan  to  write  about  Ken¬ 
nedy.  We  didn’t  mean  to  write  about 
Kennedy.  We  didn’t  want  to  write 
about  Kennedy.  But  there  it  was ...  So 
in  our  Preview  Issue  our  lead  story, 
called  “A  Perfect  Day  for  Honeyfitz,’’ 
by  C.  D.  B.  Bryan,  began . . . 

In  the  first  place  you’ve  probably  read 
a  thousand  goddam  stories  about  them 
already.  I  mean  every  time  you  pick 
up  a  magazine  there’s  some  phony 
article  about  them  written  by  a  seam¬ 
stress,  or  an  ex-roommate,  or  a  sailor 
on  a  PT  boat,  for  Chrissake.  And  I’m 
sick  and  tired  of  all  those  phonies  who 
say  they  could  tell  by  the  way  he 
brushed  his  teeth  at  Choate,  for  Chris¬ 
sake,  that  he  would  become  President 
of  the  United  States.  In  the  first  place 
he  hardly  ever  brushed  his  teeth — I 
don’t  mean  he  never  brushed  them,  or 
anything.  I  mean  he  didn’t  brush  them 
any  three  goddam  times  a  day,  that’s 
all... 


Even  our  Japanese  correspondent  sent 
us  an  item  about  a  forthcoming  best¬ 
seller  called  Destiny’s  Deckhand, 
which  turned  out  to  be  an  autobiog¬ 
raphy  of  the  seaman  who  was  on  the 
destroyer  that  rammed  Kennedy’s 
PT-109. 

The  White  House  tliil  refused  to  can¬ 
cel  Hs  subscription,  so  in  the  fall  of 
1962  we  started  publishing  a' weekly 
newsletter-^  '  '  •  r  ?  i 


THE  OUTSIDER’S 
NEWSLETTER 

whose  real  purpose  was  to  avoid  talk¬ 
ing  about  the  Kennedys.  We  expressed 
our  lofty  aim  in  an  opening  editorial: 
Just  about  anybody  can  get  the  ‘in¬ 
side*  story  by  reading  such  sheets  as 
Time  and  I.F.  Stone’s  Weekly.  But  it 
takes  persistence,  courage,  and  intelli¬ 
gent  ignorance  to  get  the  outside  story 
—the  story  of  what  is  not  going  on.  It 
is  our  purpose  to  tell  that  story. 
Despite  our  honest  intention  to  avoid 
the  dynasty  issue  in  Teddy  Kennedy’s 
senatorial  campaign,  we  found  the 
outsider’s  newsletter  reporting  on 
The  Edward  M.  Kennedy  Foundation, 
whose  purpose  was  to  give  other  un¬ 
qualified  young  men  the  chance  that 
Teddy  had.  We  pointed  out  that 
“thousands  of  people  in  our  society  are 
wasting  away  in  obscure  monotonous 
jobs  because  a  lack  of  qualifications 
and  experience  prevents  them  from 
starting  at  the  top.  This  is  a  tremen¬ 
dous  waste  of  manpower.  With  a  trust 
fund  and  the  right  connections  these 
people  could  be  holding  down  respon¬ 
sible  positions  in  government,  industry 
and  the  arts.” 

Our  News  Managing  Editor,  Marvin 
Kitman,  has  tried  to  get  us  off  the 
Kennedys.  Our  newsletter  includes 
Letters  to  Other  Editors  ( we  tell  them 
what’s  wrong  with  their  publications ), 
Junket-tours,  Inc.,  a  travel  agerKy  for 
Congressmen,  poems  of  protest,  a  fea¬ 
ture  called  "I’m  Not  Prejudiced  But...” 
(e.g.  "Negro  mathematicians  have  a 
rvural  sense  of  logarithm’’),  a  comic 
sti  ip  with  Herman  Kahn  as  Superman, 
the  adventures  of  James  Bland  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Most  Secret  Service,  consti¬ 
tutional  questions  (“Is  a  person  born 
in  Mississippi  of  American  parents 
eligible  to  be  President  of  the  United 
States?"),  and  television  shows  for 
the  UN;  “77  Caza  Strip”  and  “Dr.  Ben 
Bella”.. .but  then  somebody  mistook 
our  Executive  Editor,  Richard  R. 
Lingeman,  for  Charles  Bartlett  and 
leaked  us  Robert  Kennedy’s  diary: 
Tues.  Today  was  Jack’s  inauguration 
:'..The  ceremonies  went  along 
smoothly  until  an  old  man  named 
Frost  tried  to  read  a  poem  and  was  un¬ 
able  tb'do'the  complete  job.  Jack  tells ! 
me  he  is  some  kind  of  famous  poet 


That  may  be  true  but  he  certainly  put 
on  a  shoddy  performance  today.  I 
don’t  care  how  famous  a  man  is  in  his 
line  of  work,  if  he  can’t  deliver  the 
goods  when  it  counts,  he  should  let 
someone  else  take  his  place  on  the  fir¬ 
ing  line.  Some  of  the  poetry  Ethel 
writes  is  better  than  the  one  he  read. 
Help  us  to  break  the  Kennedy  habit. 
Subscribe  now  so  that  the  editors  of 
MONOCLE  and  the  outsider’s  news¬ 
letter  can  travel  to  far-off  lands  and 
write  about  what’s  not  going  on  in 
Monaco,  Paris,  Lichtenstein... 

SPECIAL 

CHARTER 

OFFER 

For  Slow  Readers:  The  80  page,  mag¬ 
nificent,  hilarious,  acid,  quarterly 
magazine  of  politicaf  satire,  MONOCLE. 
Illustrated  mostly  with  mid-nineteenth 
century  woodcuts.  $4.00  tor  4  issues. 
For  Rapid  Readers :  The  weekly,  mag¬ 
nificent,  hilarious,  atypical,  topical, 
political,  satirical  outsider’s  news¬ 
letter.  Illustrated  mostly  with  mid- 
twentieth  cenfury  line  drawings.  $10 
tor  52  issues. 

For  Well-Heeled  Readers  and 
Gamblers:  Special  charter  offer: 
52  issues  of  The  outsider’s  news¬ 
letter  plus  a  full  year  of  monocle 
only  $12.95. 

MONEY-BACK  guarantee:  If  you  are 
not  100%  satisfied  with  monocle 
and/or  the  outsider’s  newsletter, 
you  may  cancel  your  order  within 
thirty  days  and  your  full  payment  will 
be  refunded  immediately. 

Use  coupon  below  to  subscribe 
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Death  of  a  CIA  Man  /  A  Monocle  Edi¬ 
tor  Calls  on  CIA  /  The  CIA’s  Houso 
Organ:  “For- Your  Eyes  Only”  /  ... 
Or  Ngo  Nhus  is  Good  Nbus  /  Tho 
Jefferson  Nickel:  An  Astonishing  Sher¬ 
lock  He  Imes  Adventure  /  Roger  Ruth¬ 
less  of  the  CIA  (a  comic  strip)  / 
Inter-Office  Memo:  Change  of  CIA’a 
Image  /  Memoirs  of  a  CIA  Man:  The 
Disposal  of  Churlton  Thrasher  /  The 
Net  Woith  of  Statesmen  (in  millions 
of  dollars)  /  Dialogue:  How  To  Be  a 
Double  Agent  /  CIAnimadversions  / 
I  Was  the  Wife  of  a  Polish  Ham  Im¬ 
porter  in  Hungary  /  Notes  from  Under¬ 
water:  The  Graduate  Students  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Committee  /  The  Cultural 
'Scene:  Confessions  of  a  National  Re¬ 
view  Contributor  /  The  CIA  Organi¬ 
zation  Chart 
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FROM  WILSON  TO  ROOSEVELT 
Foreign  Policy  of  the  United  States, 
1013-19  in 

By  Jean-Baplisle  Duroaelle.  The  early  20th 
century  found  the  United  States  econom* 
ically  the  world’s  leading  nation.  Still,  while 
all  other  major  nations  strove  to  increase 
their  world  political  power,  Americans 
shied  away  from  their  power  potential. 
Here,  a  distinguished  French  political 
scientist  presents  a  candid  and  cogent 
analysis  of  the  30  years  of  advances  and 
retreats,  hesitations  and  leaps  forward, 
which  led  us  finally  to  take  a  full,  active 
part  in  world  politics.  $10.00 

JEFFERSON  AND 
CIVIL  LIBERTIES 

The  Darker  Side 

By  Leonard  W.  Levy.  Though  justifiably 
viewed  as  “the  apostle  of  liberty,’’  Jeffer¬ 
son’s  actual  record  is  not  all  bright.  Mr. 
Levy  reveals  a  Jefferson  who  at  times  fa¬ 
vored  dictatorship  in  extreme  cases;  sup¬ 
ported  loyalty  oaths  and  internment  camps 
for  political  suspects;  trampled  on  the 
Fourth  Amendment;  illegally  used  the 
army  in  time  of  peace;  sought  to  censor 
political  texts;  and  endorsed  the  doctrine 
that  the  means,  however  odious,  were  justi¬ 
fied  by  the  ends.  A  Belknap  Press  Book,  $4.50 

Mr.  I.evy  is  also  the  author  of  legacy  op 
SUPPRESSION,  an  analysis  of  the  intentions 
of  the  framers  of  the  First  Amendment. 

A  Belknap  Press  Book,  $6.50 

THE  HARVARD  GUIDE  TO 
AMERICAN  HISTORY 
The  volume  on  which  experts  rely  to  guide 
them  through  the  untold  wealth  of  litera¬ 
ture  and  source  material  on  America’s  his¬ 
tory.  A  Belknap  Press  Book,  $10.00 


CITY  POLITICS 

By  Edward  C.  Ban/ield  and  James  Q. 
Wilson.  Today  there  is  a  fundamental  trend 
in  our  cities  toward  “good  government,” 
an  aversion  toward  “bossism.”  Yet  reform 
governments  do  not  neces.sarily  solve  the 
problems  of  cities  any  better  than  have  old- 
style  politicians.  Thi.s  book  explains  why, 
showing  how  conflicting  public  opinions  and 
interests  press  a  city’s  administrators  from 
all  directions  and  how  these  pressures  af¬ 
fect  government.  Joint  Center  for  Urban 
Studies,  Harvard  and  M.l.T.  $6.95 

JOHN  GORHAM  PALFREY  AND 
THE  NEW  ENGLAND 
CONSCIENCE 

By  Frank  Otto  Gatell.  New  England’s  19th- 
century  struggles  with  revolutionary  po¬ 
litical,  economic,  and  intellectual  change  — 
seen  through  the  career  of  a  man  who,  as 
educator,  clergyman,  politician,  editor,  and 
historian,  played  a  key  role  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Free  Soil  Party  and  in  gaining 
political  recognition  of  the  moral  necessity 
of  the  slavery  question.  $6.95 

AGAINST  WIND  AND  TIDE 
A  Biography  of  IFw.  Lloyd  Garrisoti 
By  Walter  M.  Merrill.  This  new  evaluation 
of  the  fiery  abolitionist’s  place  in  history, 
hailed  as  “excellent  biography  and  first  rate 
scholarship”  (Washington  Post),  is  as  dis¬ 
turbingly  apt  for  1963  as  Garrision’s  own 
words  when  urged  to  be  moderate  in  his 
attacks!  on  slavery:  “Tell  a  man  whose 
house  is  on  fire  to  give  a  moderate  alarm; 
tell  him  to  moderately  rescue  his  wife  from 
the  hands  of  the  imnsher  .  .  .  but  urge  me 
not  to  use  moderation  in  a  cause  like  the 
present.”  $8.75 
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